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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  BACKGROUND 


STATEMENT  OF  THE 


PROBLEM 


The  purposes  of  this  study  were:     (1)  to  explore  the  relation- 
ships between  three  measures  of  teaching  behavior — Experimental,  cogni- 
tive, and  affective,  and  (2)  to  explore  the  relationships  between  selected 
teacher  characteristics  and  three  measures  of  teaching  behavior. 

Data  were  collected  and  analyzed  to  answer  the  following  questions 

1  .    What  are  the  relationships  between  measures  of  Experimental 
and  cognitive  behavior  of  teachers? 

2.  What  are  the  relationships  between  measures  of  Experimental 
and  affective  behavior  of  teachers? 

3.  What  are  the  relationships  between  measures  of  cognitive 
and  affective  behavior  of  teachers? 

k.    What  are  the  relationships  between  fundamental  philoso- 
phical beliefs  and  measures  of: 

a.  Experimental  behavior? 

b.  cognitive  behavior? 

c.  affective  behavior? 

5.    What  are  the  relationships  between  educational  beliefs 
and  measures  of: 


c . 


a . 


b. 


Experimental  behavior? 
cognitive  behavior? 
affective  behavior? 


6.    What  are  the  relationships  between 
ness  of  teachers  and  measures  of: 


open  and  closed  mlnded- 


a . 


c. 


b. 


Experimental  behavior? 
cognitive  behavior? 
affective  behavior? 


I 
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7.  What  are  the  relationships  between  race,  sex,  age,  and 
experience  and  measures  of: 

a.  Experimental  behavior? 

b.  cognitive  behavior? 

c.  affective  behavior? 

8.  What  are  the  relationships  between  grade  level — primary, 
intermediate,  junior  high,  and  high  school — and  measures 
of: 

a.  Experimental  behavior? 

b.  cognitive  behavior? 

c.  affective  behavior? 

9.  What  are  the  relationships  between  subject  matter  taught 
and  measures  of: 

a.  Experimental  behavior? 

b.  cognitive  behavior? 

c.  affective  behavior? 


I  I .     BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  questions  posed  in  this  study. have  arisen  from  the  increasing 
use  of  systematic  observation  of  classroom  behavior  for  the  improvement 
of  curriculum  and  instruction.     Systematic  observation  of  classroom 
behavior  has  been  defined  as  a  technique  "in  which  an  observer  records 
relevant  aspects  of  classroom  behaviors  as  (or  within  a  negligible  time 
limit  after  they  occur)  with  a  minimum  of  quantification  intervening 
between  the  observation  of  a  behavior  and  the  recording  of  it."' 

Systematic  observation  of  classroom  behavior  is  currently  being 
used  extensively  in  educational  research.     Fewer  than  thirty  studies 

'oonald  M.  Medley  and  Harold  E.  Mitzel,  "Measuring  Classroom 
Behavior  by  Systematic  Observation,"  Handbook  of  Research  on  Teachinq. 
N.  L.  Gage,  editor  (Chicago:     Rand  McNally  and  Company,   1963),  p.  253.' 
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using  any  sort  of  structured  observation  were  reviewed  by  Medley  and 
Mitzel   in  1963.      Since  that  time,  however,  Medley  states  that  the  use 
of  this  kind  of  tool   in  research  on  teaching  has  "exploded."^    He  re- 
ports that  of  some  two' hundred  or  more  papers  contributed  to  Division  C 
of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association  for  its  1967  program, 
fifty-six  papers  or  about  25  per  cent  utilized  some  technique  of 
structured  observation. 

The  purposes  for  which  systematic  observations  can  and  have 
been  used  in  research  are:     (1)  to  determine  the  nature  of  effective 
teaching  through  the  search  for  relationships  between  patterns  of 
teacher  classroom  behavior  and  measured  pupi 1 -growth ,   (2)  to  use 
measures  of  behavior  as  dependent  variables  in  experiments,   (3)  to 
describe  and  quantify  classroom  behavior  in  relation  to  psychological 
and  instructional  theory,  and  (k)  to  describe  and  quantify  classroom 
behavior  as  such  regardless  of  its  relationship  to  teacher  effective- 
ness or  psychological  or  instructional  theory. 

In  addition  to  extensive  use  in  research,  systematic  observation 
is  beginning  to  be  employed  frequently  by  educational  practitioners 
for  the  purposes  of  improving  curriculum  and  instruction.  Through 
the  use  of  observation  instruments  teachers  are  better  able  to  critically 

^Ibid.  ,  pp.  247-328. 

^Donald  M.  Medley,  "The  Role  of  Systematic  Observation  in  the 
Improvement  of  instruction"  (paper  read  at  Invitational  Conference  on 
Systematic  Observation,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida, 
December  ]k,  1967). 


and  analytically  study  their  ovvn  behavior  as  well  as  that  of  their 
students.     Becoming  aware  of  their  own,  often  subtle  behaviors  places 
teachers  in  a  much  better  position  to  control   their  behavior  in  ways 
which  are  both  more  consistent  and  more  effective.  Additionally, 
observational   instruments  serve  as  a  concrete  means  of  bridging  the 
gap  between  theory  and  practice.     Studying  the  theoretical  framework, 
provided  there  is  one,  on  which  an  observational  system  is  based  may 
cause  teachers  to  bri  ng  many  of  their  unconscious  beliefs  to  an  acute 
level  of  awareness.     In  so  doing,  irrelevant  and  unwarranted  assumptions 
which  may  be  pulling  practices  in  opposite  directions  can  be  dealt  with. 

At  present,   there  are  five  county-wide  school  systems  in  the 
state  of  Florida  that  are  engaged  in  the  process  of  training  adminis- 
trators, supervisors,  and  teachers  to  make  systematic  observations 
of  classroom  behavior.     Under  the  direction  of  Bob  Burton  Brown  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  participants  from  these  public  school 
systems  are  learning  to  use  three  observational   instruments,  each  based 
on  a  different  the  ret'cal  viewpoint.     By  its  very  nature  an  observa- 
tional  instrument  must  be  limited  in  its  area  of  focus  if  it  is  to  be 
systematic.     Therefore,  the  utilization  of  several  instruments 
assumed ly  provides  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  teaching  process. 

Brown  has  made  a  strong  case  for  a  plurality  of  theory  and  in- 
strumentation in  the  measurement  of  classroom  behavior.   Proceeding  from 
the  assumption  that  teaching  is  a  multidimensional  phenomena  which  should 
be  studied  from  various  theoretical  viewpoints,  he  states: 
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The  measurement  of  classroom  behavior  by  systematic 
observation  is  a  povjerful  vehicle  for  influencing 
the  direction  which  American  education  takes  in  the 
future.     Observational  systems  provide  an  exciting 
breakthrough  in  the  precision  with  which  we  can 
describe,  analyze,  evaluate,  predict,  and  therefore, 
control  what  happens  in  classrooms.     This  being  the 
case,  it  would  be  a  mistake--in  a  pluralistic  society 
which  rightfully  holds  and  honors  opposing  political, 
religious,  social  and  educational  vi ewpoi nts--to 
limit  the  measurement  of  classroom  behavior  to  any 
single  observational   instrument  or  set  of  instruments 
based  on  a  single,  all-embracing  framev/ork.^ 

The  three  observational   instruments  presently  being  used  for  in- 
service  training  by  school  systems  in  the  state  of  Florida  are:  (l) 
Teacher  Practices  Observation  Record  (TPOR) ,   (2)  Florida  Taxonomy  of 
Cognitive  Behavior  (FTCB) ,  and  (3)  Reciprocal  Category  System  (RCS) . 

Developed  by  Brown,  the  TPOR  is  based  on  John  Dewey's  educational 
theory  of  Experimental i sm. ^    Teacher  behaviors  are  stated  in  a  clear 
and  simple  manner  which  Dewey  considered  as  being  conducive  to  fostering 
reflective  thinking  in  children.     Reflective  thinking  is  the  method 
of  solving  problems  by  which  science  has  progressed,  and  teacher 
practices  which  foster  such  thinking  are  called  Experimental.  The 
TPOR  also  states  an  equal  number  of  commonly  accepted  and  practiced 
teacher  behaviors  which  are  considered  to  be  non-Experimental   in  nature. 
If  a  teacher  sees  his  purpose  as  challenging  children  to  think  reflec- 
tively, then  the  TPOR  can  tell  him  whether  or  not  in  fact  he  did  provide 


Bob  Burton  Brown,  "Pluralism  of  Theory  and  Instrumentation  in  the 
Study  of  Classroom  Behavior'.'  (Gainesville,  Florida:     University  of 
Florida,   1968),  p.  2.  (Mimeographed.) 

^Bob  Burton  Brown,  The  Experimental  Mind  in  Education  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,   1968),  pp.  5I-78. 
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a  situation,  which  according  to  Dewey,  is  conductive  to  such  thinking. 
This  feedback  seems  invaluable  in  relating  theory  to  practice. 

Viewing  thinking  from  a  different  perspective  is  the  Florida 
Taxonomy  of  Cognitive  Behavior.     Developed  by  Brown,  Soar,  and  Ober, 
the  FTCB  is  based  on  the  theory  of  the  cognitive  domain  originally 
formulated  by  Bloom, ^  and  modified  by  Sanders.^    At  the  lowest  or 
least  complex  level  of  intellectual  activity  is  memory  (knowledge). 
Moving  upward,   in  order,  to  more  complex  levels  of  thinking  are: 
translation,   interpretation,  application,  analysis,  synthesis,  and 
evaluation.     The  FTCB  is  designed  to  measure  the  levels  of  intellectual 
activity  suggested  by  teacher  and  student  talk.     From  a  study  of  their 
behavior  in  relation  to  the  specific  cognitive  behaviors  outlined 
in  the  taxonomy,  teachers  are  in  a  position  to  formulate  teaching 
strategies  aimed  at  varying  levels  of   intellectual  complexity. 

g 

The  Reciprocal  Category  System  (RCS) ,  developed  by  Ober  et  al . 
is  a  greatly  modified  and  extended  version  of  Flanders'  method  of 

^Benjamin  S.  Bloom  (ed.).  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives, 
Handbook  i:     Cognitive  Domain  (New  York;     David  McKay,  1956). 

'^Norrls  M.  Sanders,  Classroom  Questions:    \lhst  Kinds?  (New 
York:     Harper  and  Row,  1966). 
o 

Richard  L.  Ober,  Samuel  E.  Wood,  and  Arthur  Roberts,  "The 
Development  of  a  Reciprocal  Category  System  for  Assessing  Teacher- 
Student  Classroom  Verbal   Interaction"  (paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
February  8-10,   I968) . 
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verbal   interaction  analysis.      The  RCS  focuses  on  the  social -emotional 
climate  of  the  classroom,  teacher  control,  and  types  of  questions 
asked  by  teachers  and  students.    A  teacher  can  obtain  feedback  as  to 
the  relative  amounts  of  time  he  is  warm,  encouraging,  acceptant,  and 
concerned  with  the  contributions  of  children  as  contrasted  with  the  . 
amount  of  time  he  spends  giving  directions,  correcting,  and  scolding 
or  criticizing  children. 

Each  instrument  reflects  a  basic  philosophic  viewpoint  that 
currently  influences  American  education.    The  TPOR  measures  classroom 
behavior  along  the  Pragmatic  or  Experimental  dimension  which  views 
the  major  purpose  of  education  as  being  that  of  training  students  in  the 
process  of  reflective  thinking.     The  FTCB  measures  behavior  along  the 
dimension  of  Essential  ism  which  holds  that  the  main  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.     The  RCS  measures  behavior  along 
the  Humanistic  dimension  which  views  the  major  aim  of  education  as 
being  the  development  of  adequate,  well  adjusted  human  beings  who  are 
acceptant  of  themselves  and  others.     Each  position  has  something  of 
importance  to  say  for  education  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
number  of  educators  at  the  University  of  Florida  have  settled  on  a  multi- 
instrument  approach  to  the  improvement  of  teaching. 

Prior  to  this  study  no  research  existed  relative  to  the  relation- 
ships between  the  three  instruments.    Although  the  three  dimensions 

9 

Ned  A.  Flanders,  Teacher  Influence,  Pupil  Attitudes,  and  Achieve- 
ment, U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Cooperative  Research  Monograph  No.  12, 
OE-250^0,  Washington:     U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  1965. 
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are  significantly  different  from  one  another  it  was  not  known  if  one 
dimension  of  behavior  was  a  necessary  concomitant  of  another  dimension. 
For  example,  it  was  not  known  if  teachers  who  behaved  very  Experi- 
mentally would  at  the  same  time  display  verbal  behaviors  at  relatively 
complex  levels  of  the  FTCB.     Or  would  teachers  who  operated  at  complex 
cognitive  levels  also  be  more  acceptant,  encouraging,  and  more  concerned 
with  student  contributions  than  teachers  who  focused  primarily  on 
memorization  and  recall  of  facts? 

The  necessity  or  lack  of  i t  of  using  all  three  of  the  instruments 
to  study  and  improve  teaching  lay  in  the  answers  to  questions  such  as 
those  above.     Consequently,  the  search  for  answers  to  questions  about 
the  relationships  between  the  instruments  became  the  first  purpose  of 
this  study. 

During  preparations  for  in-service  training  programs  several 
questions  were  asked  by  Florida  administrators  which  gave  rise  to  the 
second  purpose  of  this  study.     Questions  such  as  the  following  were 
asked:     "How  can  we  identify  those  teachers  who  might  best  profit 
from  training  in  a  particular  system  or  possibly  two  systems  rather 
than  all  three?    Do  elementary  teachers  differ  significantly  from 
secondary  teachers  on  measures  of  Experimental,  cognitive,  and  affec- 
tive behavior  so  that  training  might  be  differentiated?    Do  experienced 
teachers  differ  from  beginning  teachers?"    To  answer  these  and  other 
related  questions  it  was  decided  to  focus  upon  a  number  of  selected 
teacher  characteristics  to  see  if  there  might  be  trends  for  certain 
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characteristics  to  be  associated  v;ith  particular  behaviors  measured 
by  the  three  observational  instruments. 

For  deciding  upon  which  characteristics  of  teachers  to  choose 
as  possible  indices  of  measurements  on  the  TPOR,  FTCB,  and  RCS,  a 
review  of  research  was  made.     No  research  existed  relative  to  the 
FTCB  since  the  instrument  had  not  previously  been  used  in  the  collection 
of  empirical  data.     There  were  studies^  however,  which  were  pertinent 
to  the  TPOR  and  the  RCS. 

In  conjunction  with  the  TPOR,  Brown  developed  the  Personal 
Beliefs  Inventory  v/hich  measures  professed  fundamental   beliefs  and 
the  Teacher  Practices  Inventory  which  measures  professed  beliefs  about 
the  nature  of  good  teaching  practices.     All   three  instruments  are  based 
on  a  common  theoretical   referent--agreement/d i sagreement  with  John 
Dewey's  philosophy  of  Experimental  i  sm.         It  was  found  that  professed 
beliefs  do  influence  observed  teaching  behavior  although  the  relation- 
ships are  not  always  clear-cut.    V/hile  there  were  indications  that 
professed  educational  beliefs  had  a  generalized  effect  upon  teacher 
behavior,  specific  personal  or  fundamental  beliefs  were  most  powerful 
in  influencing  behavior.     Teachers  who  scored  high  on  Expe r i men ta 1 i sm 
at  the  level  of  personal  beliefs  were  In  no  cases  found  to  score  low 
on  either  educational  beliefs  or  observed  classroom  practices.  However, 
when  philosophic  beliefs  were  low  there  were  v/ide  discrepancies  between 
educational  beliefs  and  practices.'^ 

^^Bob  Burton  Brown,  The  Experimental  Mind  in  Education  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,   1968),  pp.  78- 116. 

^ 'ibid. ,  pp.   166- 167. 
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Brown's  research  on  the  relationships  between  the  two  beliefs 
inventories  and  the  observational   instrument,  TPOR,  suggested  that  it 
might  be  profitable  to  explore  the  possible  relationships  of  the  two 
beliefs  inventories  with  the  Florida  Taxonomy  of  Cognitive  Behavior 
and  the  Reciprocal  Category  System.     If  the  behavioral  measures,  TPOR, 
FTCB,  and  RCS,  should  prove  to  be  related,  then  the  relationship  of  the 
Personal  Beliefs  Inventory  and  Teacher  Practices  Inventory  to  the  TPOR 
might  also  extend  to  the  other  two  observational  instrument. 

1  ?. 

Along  with  Brown's  inventories,  Rokeach's  Dogmatism  Scale 
was  selected  for  study  in  relationship  to  the  three  observational  instru- 
ments.   At  least  two  factors  were  instrumental   in  this  choice.  First, 
Brown  found  low  correlation  between  the  D-scale  and  his  measures  of 
Experimental  beliefs  which  led  him  to  conclude  "that  the  experimental- 
ism  inventories  measure  something  that  Rokeach's  Dogmatism  Scale  does 

1  3 

not,  and  vice  versa."        Second,   in  an  effort  to  predict  student 

]k 

teacher  behavior  from  data  collected  during  training,  Ober      found  that 
student  teachers  who  were  more  open  in  their  belief  system  as  measured 
by  Rokeach's  Dogmatism  Scale  evidenced  more  indirect  behaviors  in  their 
classrooms.     Indirectness  was  defined  as  behavior  in  which  the  teacher 
accepted  the  feelings  of  a  student,  praised  or  encouraged  students, 
accepted  or  used  the  ideas  of  a  student,  asked  questions  and  answered 
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Milton  Rokeach,  The  Open  and  Closed  Mind  (New  York:     Basic  Books, 
Inc.,  I960). 

1 3 

Bob  Burton  Brown,  The  Experimental  Mind  in  Education  (New  York:  - 
Harper  and  Row,   1968),  p.  157. 

'^Richard  Ober,  "Predicting  the  Verbal   Behavior  of  Student  Teachers 
from  Data  Collected  During  Training"  (paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Educational  Research  Association,  New  York,  February  16-18,  196?). 
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student  questions.     This  beliavior  stood  in  contrast  to  direct  behavior 

which  included  lecturing,  giving  directions,  criticizing  or  justifying 

teacher  authority  and  correcting  students, 

Ryans '   research  on  characteristics  of  teachers  suggested  several 

other  characteristics  that  were  utilized  in  this  study.     Through  a 

combination  of  rational  and  empirical  procedures,  Ryanswas  able  to 

identify  three  dimensions  of  teacher  behavior  expressed  as  generalized 

trai  t  cont  inua: 

TCS  Pattern  Xo — warm,  understanding,  friendly  vs. 
aloof,  egocentric,  restricted  teacher  behavior 

TCS  Pattern  Yo-- respons i b 1 e ,  businesslike,  systematic 
vs.  evading,  unplanned,  slipshod  teacher  behavior 

TCS  Pattern  Zo — stimulating,   imaginative  surgent  vs. 
dull,   routine  teacher  behavior.'^ 

Of  particular  interest  to  this  study  was  pattern  Xo  for  it  closely  re- 
sembled the  kinds  of  behavior  recorded  by  the  Reciprocal  Category 
System. 

Ryans  was  unable  to  find  profound  differences  among  teachers  at 
the  secondary  and  elementary  level  on  the  three  patterns  of  behavior; 
however,  he  did  uncover  several  empirical  hints  as  to  differentiating 
variables  that  might  be  employed  in  subsequent  research.  Female 
teachers  in  grades  five  and  six  were  assessed  somewhat  higher  on  all 
three  patterns,  particularly  pattern  Yo.    Among  secondary  groups,  women 

^^David  Ryans,  Characteristics  of  Teachers   (Washington,  D,  C: 
American  Council  on  Education,   I96O),  pp.  g/- l ] 1 . 
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English  teachers  and  social  studies  teachers  received  the  highest  mean 
assessment  on  ftattern  Xo  (friendly  behavior). 

Age  was  also  a  differentiating  factor.     Teachers  over  fifty-five 
received  distinctly  lower  mean  assessments  on  Pattern  Xo  and  slightly 
lower  on  Pattern  Zo  than  young  teachers. 

Summarizing  the  characteristics  v;hich  the  above  studies  suggested 
for  consideration,   it  was  decided  to  focus  on:     (l)  Personal  Beliefs 
Inventory,   (2)  Teacher  Practices  Inventory,   (3)  Rokeach's  Dogmatism 
Scale,   {k)  sex,   (5)  age,   (6)  grade  level   taught,  and  (7)  subject  matter 
taught.     In  addition,  experience  and  race  were  included  as  the  eighth 
and  ninth  independent  variables  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  researcher. 

In  summary,  this  study  sought  to  take  measurements  of  teacher 
behavior  with  three  systematic  observational   instruments  and  measurements 
of  selected  teacher  characteristics  and  explore  a  great  range  of  relation- 
ships between  them. 


CHAPTER  II 


DESIGN  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

I .     GENERAL  PROCEDURES 

Seven  teams  of  observers,  three  in  each  team,  observed  132 
teachers  for  a  period  of  approximately  thirty-five  minutes  each.  Each 
member  of  a  team  observed  the  same  sample  of  a  particular  teacher's 
behavior,  each  observer  using  a  different  observational  instrument. 

I  I .     SAMPLING  PROCEDURES 

A  50  per  cent  random  sample  was  obtained  from  all   teachers  in 
Nassau  County,  Florida.     In  addition,  administrators  In  the  county  were 
asked  if  there  were  particular  teachers  whom  they  would  like  to  include 
in  the  study.    A  special   list  of  ten  teachers  was  compiled  by  the  adminis- 
trators to  include  in  the  study.     Seven  of  these  ten  teachers  had  already 
been  included  in  the  study  through  the  random  sampling  procedures.  The 
remaining  three  were  added  to  the  list.     If  a  teacher  was  absent  on  the 
day  observations  were  made,  the  teacher  whose  name  fell  alphabetically 
below  the  scheduled  teacher's  name  on  a  building  roster  was  chosen  for 
observation.     This  procedure  was  necessary  in  less  than  3  per  cent  of 
the  cases. 

III.     TRAINING  PROCEDURES 
Twenty-one  observers,  seven  for  each  observational   instrument  were 
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trained  during  five  two-hour  training  sessions.     Video  tapes  of 
actual  classroom  situations  were  used  for  training  in  the  use  of  the 
Teacher  Practices  Observation  Record  and  the  Florida  Taxonomy  of 
Cognitive  Behavior.    Audio  tapes  of  classroom  verbal   interaction  were 
used  for  training  in  the  Reciprocal  Category  System.  Criterion 
scores  established  by  the  trainers  who  in  this  case  had  also  developed 
the  instruments  were  used  as  checi<s  of  validity  and  reliability.  Short 
segments  of  either  video  or  audio  tapes  were  played,   recorded,  and  then 
discussed  by  the  groups.     The  trainers  sought  to  encourage  the  subjects 
to  agree  as  to  the  behavior  they  were  recording  and  to  view  behavior 
in  terms  of  the  theoretical  bases  on  which  the  instruments  were  built. 

IV.  INSTRUMENTATION 

Systematic  Observational  instruments 

Teacher  Practices  Observation  Record  (TPOR) ■     The  TPOR  is  a  ' 
62-item  sign  system  which  measures  teacher  practices  in  agreement/ 
disagreement  with  John  Dewey's  philosophy  of  Exper i mental i sm.  The 
thirty-one  even  items  reflect  teaching  practices  in  agreement  with 
experimental  ism  and  the  thirty-one  odd  items  reflect  teaching  practices 
in  disagreement  with  experimental i sm.    A  teacher  was  observed  for 
three  consecutive  ten-minute  observation  and  marking  periods.  The 
first  five  minutes  of  each  period  were  spent  in  observing  the  teacher 
and  the  last  five  minutes  were  spent  in  checking  any  or  all  of  the 
sixty-two  items  which  were  observed  during  the  preceding  five  minutes. 
Only  one  check  was  made  if  the  behavior  occurred  one  or  a  dozen  times 
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during  the  initial  five-minute  period.     This  procedure  was  followed 
three  times  for  a  total  observation  time  of  thirty  minutes.     From  the 
186  discriminations  which  the  observer  was  required  to  make  during 
the  thirty-minute  period,  a  numerical  score  ranging  from  0  to  186 
was  obtained  for  each  teacher.    A  TPOR  score  of  93  or  above  indicated 
a  score  in  greater  agreement  with  the  teaching  practices  of  Experi- 
mental ism  than  in  disagreement. 

Internal  consistency  of  the  TPOR  has  been  estimated  by  Kuder- 
Richardson  Formula  20.     These  reliability  coefficients  range  from 

.85  to  .93-^    Between-observer  reliability  of  untrained  observers 

2 

has  yielded  a  reliability  coefficient  of  .57- 

Reciprocal  Category  System  (RCS) .     The  RCS  consists  of  nine 
categories  for  talk  and  one  category  for  silence  or  confusion.  Each 
of  the  nine  categories  can  be  changed  from  teacher  talk  to  student 
talk  by  simply  adding  a  one  as  the  first  digit.     This  provides  the 
observer  with  nineteen  categories  with  which  to  record  verbal  inter- 
action, but  it  necessitates  learning  only  ten  categories. 

A  trained  observer  sitting  in  the  classroom  appropriately 
categorized  each  verbal  statement  that  was  made  by  either  the  teacher 
or  the  student.     Extended  behaviors  such  as  information  giving  were 
recorded  as  a  six  or  sixteen  every  three  seconds.     Changes  from  one 

'sob  Burton  Brown,  The  Experimental  Mind  in  Education  (New  York 
Harper  and  Row,   I968),  p.  115. 

^ibid.  ,  p.  113. 
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category  of  talk  to  another  by  an  individual  or  rapid  interchanges 
of  talk  between  teacher  and  student,  or  student  and  student  were 
recorded  as  they  occurred  regardless  of  the  time  interval  involved. 
An  observation  lasted  until  four  hundred  tallies  of  verbal  behavior 
had  been  made  (approximately  twenty  minutes). 

The  value  of  the  RCS  lies  in  the  multiplicity  of  information  it 
affords  as  to  the  quantity  of  patterns  and  sequences  of  teacher  and 
student  verbal  behavior.     Of  concern  to  this  study  were  two  dimensions 
labeled  here  as  positive  affective  tone  obtained  from  pooling  categories 
one,  two,  and  three,  and  negative  affective  tone  obtained  from  pooling 
categories  seven,  eight,  and  nine. 

3 

Between-observer  reliability  coefficients  using  Scott's  formula 
were  in  excess  of  .75  for  the  observers  used  in  this  study. 

Florida  Taxonomy  of  Cognitive  Behavior  (FTCB) .     The  FTCB  is  a 
55-item  sign  system  which  measures  teacher/student  behavior  at  seven 
levels  of  cognitive  activity,  that  is,  memory,  translation,  interpre- 
tation, application,  analysis,  synthesis,  and  evaluation. 

Each  teacher  was  observed  for  five  separate  six-minute  observa- 
tion and  marking  periods  during  a  thirty-minute  visit  to  the  classroom. 
During  each  marking  period  checks  were  placed  in  the  T  column  (teacher 
behavior)  and/or  P  column  (pupil  behavior)  beside  all   items  observed. 

3 

Ned  A.  Flanders,  Teacher  Influence,  Pupil  Attitudes,  and  Achieve- 
ment, U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Cooperative  Research  Monograph  No.  12, 
OE-250AO,  Washington:     U.  S.  Department,  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I965. 
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All   items  were  left  blank  for  which  a  discrimination  could  not  be  made. 
A  median  score  was  obtained  for  both  teacher  and  students  describing 
at  which  level  50  per  cent  of  the  observed  behavior  lay  above  or  below. 

Between-observer  reliability  coefficients  obtained  for  the 
observes  used  in  this  study  were  in  excess  of  .70. 

Measurement  of  Beliefs  . ' 

Personal  Beliefs  Inventory  (PBl).     The  PBI  measures  professed 
fundamental  or  philosophical  beliefs  in  relation  to  John  Dewey's 
philosophy  of  Experimental i sm.     The  instrument  consists  of  forty  items, 
with  twenty  items  reflecting  agreement  and  twenty  items  reflecting 
disagreement  with  Experimental i sm. 

The  respondent  indicated  the  extent  of  his  agreement/disagreement 
with  Experimental i sm  by  marking  each  item  along  a  scale  of  one  to  six. 
A  score  was  obtained  ranging  from  kO  to  2^0  with  higher  scores  tending 
toward  agreement  with  Experimental i sm. 

Four  estimates  of  reliability  have  been  reported  for  the  Personal 
Beliefs  Inventory.     There  are:     (l)  Spearman- Brown  split-halves,  .60, 
(2)  test-retest,   .63  -  .75,   (3)  comparable  forms,   .58,  and  {k)  Hoyt 
Internal  Consistency,   .55  -  .78. 

Teacher  Practices  Inventory  (TPI).     The  TPI  measures  educational 
beliefs  that  are  logical  extensions  of  the  basic  philosophy  of  Experi- 
mental ism  as  stated  in  the  PBI.     It  contains  the  same  distribution 


Brown,  0£.  ci  t. ,  p.  100. 
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of  items  and  is  scored  in  the  same  manner  as  the  PBI  . 

Reliability  coefficients  reported  for  the  TPI  are:     (l)  Spearman- 
Brown  split-halves,   .72,   (2)  test-retest,   .56  -  .62,   (3)  comparable 
forms,   .69,  and  {k)  Hoyt  Internal  Consistency,   .71  -  .3h.^ 

Dogmatism  Scale  (P-Scale).     The  D-scale  is  designed  to  measure 

the  rigidity-flexibility  of  an  individual's  belief-disbelief  system, 

that  is,  his 

pol i  ti  ca 1- rel i  gi ous-ph i losoph ic-scient  i  f i c- 
et  cetera  system.    We  mean  it  to  include  each  and 
every  belief  and  disbelief  of  every  sort  the  person 
may  have  built  up  about  the  physical  and  social 
universe  he  lives  in.    We  mean  it  to  represent  each 
man's  total  framework  for  understanding  his  universe 
as  best  he  can.^ 

Form  E,  referred  to  in  previous  research  and  here  as  the  Persona  1 
Opinion  Questionnai  re  (POQ) ,  was  used  in  this  study.     The  instrument 
is  scored  in  the  same  manner  as  the  PBI  and  TPI. 

Reliability  of  this  instrument  was  established  by  the  test-retest 
method  and  reliability  coefficients  ranging  from  .69  to  .93  have  been 
reported.^ 

The  th  ree  observational   instruments  and  three  belief  instruments 
may  be  found  in  the  Appendices. 

^Ibid.  .  p.   101.  . 

^Milton  Rokeach,  The  Open  and  Closed  Mind  (New  York:     Basic  Books 
Inc. ,  I960)  ,  pp.  89-91 . 

^Ibid.  ,  p.  90. 
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V.  DATA  COLLECTION 

Several  weeks  prior  to  the  classroom  observations,  teachers 
In  the  study  were  given  a  booklet  containing  the  belief  instruments. 
They  were  asked  to  look  the  booklets  over,  respond  to  them,  and  if  they 
were  willing,  to  return  them  to  the  researcher. 

Teachers  contained  in  the  sample  were  notified  as  to  the  day  the 
observations  would  be  made;  however,  the  time  of  day  was  not  specified. 
Upon  arrival  at  the  school,  the  three-member  team  of  observers  were  directed 
to  particular  teachers'   rooms  by  the  principal.     Members  of  a  team  entered 
the  room  and  seated  themselves  in  chairs  which  had  been  previously  arranged 
for  their  visit.    After  approximately  thirty-five  minutes  of  observation, 
the  observers  left  the  room  and  proceeded  to  another  teacher's  room  In 
the  bul Idlng. 

Teachers  were  given  no  particular  Instructions  other  than  to 
proceed  as  usual  with  their  regular  classroom  activities.     They  were 
not  informed  as  to  the  dimensions  on  which  they  were  being  observed. 

information  relative  to  age,  sex,  race,  and  experience  were 
obtained  from  central  records. 

Vi.    ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Analysis  of  the  data  was  performed  In  two  phases.     In  Phase  I, 
one-to-one  relationships  between  the  three  observational  instruments 
and  relationships  between  the  observational   instruments  and  selected 
teacher  characteristics  were  explored  through  Pearson  product-moment 
correlations.     The  exception  to  this  analysis  was  grade  level  and 
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subject  matter  where  analysis  of  variance  procedures  were  employed. 

One  of  the  limitations  of  studying  simple  correlations  Is  that 

the  true  relationship  between  two  variables  may  be  obscured  or  clouded 

by  the  effects  of  a  third  or  fourth  or  more  variables  to  which  the 

two  variables  under  consideration  are  mutually  related.     To  overcome 

this  limitation,   in  Phase  II   relationships  between  variables  were 

further  studied  through  multiple  regression  analysis  according  to  the 

g 

procedures  outlined  by  Mendenhall.      Through  this  procedure  it  was 
possible  to  study  the  relationships  between  two  variables  while  the 
effects  of  a  third,  fourth,  or  more  variables  were  held  constant. 

Multiple  regression  analysis  is  essentially  a  statistical 
procedure  for  isolating  sources  of  variance  on  a  particular  measure. 
Regression  models  yield  data  relative  to  the  amounts  of  variance  of 
a  particular  measure  being  accounted  for,  whether  or  not  the  amount 
is  statistically  significant,  and  which  variables  within  the'model 
are  most  important  in  explaining  the  variance. 

Variances  of  the  TPOR,  FTCB,  and  RCS  were  studied  separately 
and  in  turn  in  a  series  of  three  increasingly  complex  regression 
models . 

g 

William  Mendenhall,   introduction  to  Linear  Models  and  the 
Design  and  Analysis  of  Experiments   (Belmont,  California:  Wadsworth, 
1968) . 


CHAPTER  I  I  I 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were:     (l)  to  explore  the  relation- 
ships between  three  measures  of  teaching  behavior--Experimental , 
cognitive,  and  affective,  and  (2)  to  explore  the  relationships  between 
selected  teacher  characteristics  and  three  measures  of  teaching 
behavior. 

I  .     THE  SAMPLE 

The  final  sample  used  in  the  study  consisted  of  109  teachers 
representing  four  grade  levels  and  ten  subject  areas.     Table  I  presents 
a  distribution  of  the  sample  relative  to  grade  level,  subject  matter, 
sex, and  race. 

Table  II   illustrates  the  position  of  the  sample  relative  to  a 
cross-section  of  320  teachers  located  in  five  states  In  the  United 
States.'    The  sample  did  not  differ  significantly  from  the  national 
sample  with  respect  to  basic  philosophical  beliefs  (PBl);  however, 
the  teachers  in  the  sample  were  significantly  less  Experimental  in 
educational  beliefs  (TPI)  as  well  as  significantly  more  closed  minded 
(PQR)   than  the  national  sample. 

^Bob  Burton  Brown  and  Tom  Rusk  Vickery,  "The  Belief  Gap  in 
Teacher  Education,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education.   18:417-421,  Winter, 
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TABLE  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SAMPLE  ACCORDING  TO  GRADE  LEVEL, 
SUBJECT  MATTER,  SEX,  AND  RACE 
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Var i  able 


Number  of  Teachers 


Grade  Level : 
Primary  (1-3) 
Intermediate  (^-6) 
Junior  High  (7-9) 
High  School  (10-12) 


26 
31 
27 
25 


Subject  Matter: 
Language  Arts 
Social  Studies 
Science 
Math 

Foreign  Language 
Music 

Physical  Education 
Home  Economics — 
Industrial  Arts 
Business  Education 
Other 


3^ 
13 
15 
23 
2 
9 
2 

2 
3 
6 


Sex: 
Male 
Fema 1 e 


36 
73 


Race ; 


White 
Negro 


77 
32 


TABLE  II 


COMPARISON  OF  MEAN  SCORES  OF  BELIEFS  OF 
SUBJECTS  WITH  NATIONAL  NORMS 


PBI  TP! 

Number  of  _  _ 

Subjects  X         S.  D.  X         S.  D. 


'sample  109  138.37      12.67       156.69^^  21.60 

^National  320        142.61      18.13        168.50  21.46 


''-Significantly  different  at  the  .05  level   (Schef fe)  . 


In  Table  III,  data  are  presented  on  the  observed  classroom 
behaviors  of  the  teachers.    A  score  on  the  Teacher  Practices  Observa- 
tion Record  (TPOR)  of  9^+  or  more  indicates  greater  agreement  than  dis- 
agreement with  Experimental  ism.     The  mean  for  the  sample  was  72.89 
which  indicates  that  as  a  group  the  teachers  were  extremely  non- 
Experimental. 

TABLE  I  I  I 

GROUP  AVERAGES  OF  SCORES  OF  SUBJECTS  ON  THREE 
SYSTEMATIC  OBSERVATIONAL  INSTRUMENTS 


Observational   Instrument  X  S.  D, 


Teacher  Practices  Observation 

Record  72.89  27-5^ 

Florida  Taxonomy  of  Cognitive 

Behavior  11.67--  .6.91 

Reciprocal  Category  System  56.19  26.10 


'fmed  i  an 

The  median  of  11.67  for  the  sample  on  the  Florida  Taxonomy  of 
Cognitive  Behavior  lies  within  the  lowest  of  the  seven  major  levels  of 
intellectual  complexity,  that  of  knowledge  or  memory.     The  fact  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  observed  verbal  behaviors  of  the  teachers 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  dealing  with  specific  facts  supports  the 
apprehensions  of  many  educators  who  have  commented  disparagingly  on  the 
limited  intellectual  challenge  of  the  public  schools.    A  view  of  the 
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FTCB  score  in  relation  to  the  TPOR  score  suggests  that  this  sample  of 
teachers  was  much  more  concerned  with  acquisition  of  knowledge  than  with 
the  processes  of  inquiry. 

The  mean  ratio  of  56.19,  obtained  from  contrasting  the  frequency 
of  the  teacher's  use  of  categories  one,  two,  and  three  with  categories 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  the  Reciprocal  Category  System  (RCS) ,  indi- 
cates that  the  teachers  were  slightly  more  positive  in  affective  tone 
than  negative. 

II.     GENERAL  PROCEDURES  OF  ANALYSIS 

In  order  to  explore  the  relationships  between  variables,  three 
basic  statistical  procedures  were  employed.     In  Phase  I,  simple  cor- 
relations were  calculated  so  as  to  explore  one-to-one  relationships 
between  the  three  observational   instruments  themselves  and  relation- 
ships between  the  observational   instruments  and  teacher  characteristics. 
Analysis  of  variance  was  used  to  explore  the  relationships  between  the 
observation  scores  and  grade  level  and  subject  matter. 

In  Phase  11,  the  data  were  submitted  to  multiple  regression 
analysis  so  as  to  explore  simultaneous  relationships  betvjeen  a  number  of 
independent  variables  and  the  observational  scores  treated  as  dependent 
variables.     Observational  scores  on  the  TPOR,  FTCB,  and  RCS  were  also 
treated  as  independent  variables.     Scores  on  each  of  the  three  instru- 
ments were  treated  separately  and  in  turn  as  the  predicted  response  in 
a  series  of  increasingly  complex  regression  models. 
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III.     PHASE  I:    ANALYSIS  OF  ONE-TO-ONE 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETVEEN  VARIABLES 


Relationships  Between  Measures  of 
Experimental  and  Cognitive  Behavior 
of  Teachers 

The  correlation  between  the  Experimental  measure,  TPOR,  and  the  ' 
cognitive  measure,  FTCB,  was: 

FTCB 

TPOR  -.03 
This  lack  of  correlation  suggests  that  for  the  sample  of  teachers  included 
in  the  study,  there  was  little  if  any  relationship  between  the  two 
measures.    While  strong  relationships  might  have  been  found  between 
certain  items  on  each  of  the  instruments,  there  was  no  significant 
relationship  between  the  Experimental  and  cognitive  dimensions  as  reflected 
by  total  scores. 

Relationships  Between  Measures  of 
Experimental  and  Affective  Behavior 
of  Teachers 

The  correlation  between  the  TPOR  and  RCS  affective  measure  was: 

RCS 

TPOR  -  -.15 

Although  the  correlation  was  statistically  insignificant,   it  indicated 
that  teachers  tended  to  use  less  warming,  accepting,  and  amplifying 
behavior  as  their  practices  became  more  Experimental   in  nature. 
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Relationships  Between  Measures  of 
Cognitive  and  Affective  Behavior 
of  Teachers 

The  correlation  between  the  FTCB  and  RCS  measure  was: 

RCS 

FTCB  .3^ 
The  correlation  coefficient  was  significant  beyond  the  .05  level, 
indicating  a  substantial  trend  for  teachers  scoring  at  higher  cogni- 
tive levels  to  also  use  greater  amounts  of  warming,  accepting,  and 
amplifying  behaviors  than  teachers  scoring  low  on  the  cognitive 
measure. 

Relationships  Between  Fundamental 
Philosophical  Beliefs  and  Measures 
of  Experimental,  Cognitive,  and  Affec- 
tive Behavior 

Table  IV  presents  the  correlation  coefficients  between  teachers' 
fundamental  philosophical  beliefs  and  classroom  behavior  as  measured  by 
the  three  observation  instruments. 

It  appears  from  the  correlations  between  the  FBI  and  TPOR  and 
FTCB  that  as  teachers'  fundamental  beliefs  come  into  greater  agreement 
with  Experimental  ism,  their  practices  become  more  Experimental  as  well 
as  more  cognitively  complex.    A  si ight, though  statistically  insignifi- 
cant, relationship    is  present  between  Experimental  beliefs  and  positive 
affective  behavior. 
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TABLE  IV 


pnODCI  ATIHMC    nCT\/C:CKi    DD  f  AKin 

UUKKcLAI  lUNo  DclWcblN  ro\  AINU 

TDHD     cTr D  ore 
1  rUK ,  r  1 UD ,  r\l>o 

Bel ief s  1  nventory 

Observation  Instrument 

TPOR        FTCB  RCS 

PBI 

.20-V        .21-'-  .15 

"Significant  at  .05  level. 

Relationships  Between  Educational 
Beliefs  and  Measures  of  Experimental, 
Cognitive,  and  Affective  Behavior 

Correlation  coefficients  between 

educational  beliefs  (TP!)  and 

observed  teacher  behavior  are  presented 

in  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  TP  1  AND 

TPOR,  FTCB,  RCS 

Bel ief s  1 nventory 

Observation  Instrument 

TPOR        FTCB  RCS 

TP! 

.11          .01  .Ok 

Beliefs  about  good  teaching  practices  in  terms  of  agreement- 
disagreement  with  Experimental isra  appear    to  bear  little  if  any  rela- 
tionship to  actual  classroom  behavior  whether  the  behavior  is  measured 
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from  an  Experimental,  cognitive,  or  affective  frame  of  reference. 

Relationships  Between  Open  and  Closed 
Mindedness  and  Measures  of  Experimental, 
Cognitive,  and  Affective  Behavior 

The  correlation  coefficients  between  the  Dogmatism-scale  (POQ) 
and  observed  teacher  behavior  are  presented  in  Table  VI. 


TABLE  VI 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  POQ  AND  TPOR,  FTCB,  RCS 


Bel i ef s  I nventory 

Observation  Instrument 

TPOR        FTCB  RCS 

POQ 

.03        -.Ok  .05 

The  structure  of  a  teacher's  belief  system,  that  is,  whether  he 
is  relatively  flexible  and  open  to  his  experience  or  whether  he  is 
relatively  rigid  and  closed  to  ideas  contrary  to  what  he  believes,  does 
not  appear  to  bear  any  relationship  to  classroom  behavior  as  measured 
by  the  three  instruments  of  this  study. 

Relationships  Between  Race,  Sex.  Age, 
and  Experience  and  Measures  of  Experi- 
mental, Cognitive,  and  Affective  Behavior 

Correlation  coefficients  between  race,  sex,  age,  and  experience 
are  presented  in  Table  VII. 

With  the  exception  of  the  relationship  between  sex  and  RCS,  none 
of  the  correlations  were  significant.    The  correlation  coefficient  of  .32 
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between  sex  and  RCS  suggests  a  trend  for  men  to  display  more  warming, 
accepting,  and  encouraging  behaviors  as  opposed  to  directing,  correcting, 
and  scolding  behaviors  than  is  true  for  women. 

TABLE  VI  I 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETWEEN  RACE,  SEX,  AGE, 
AND  EXPERIENCE  AND  MEASURES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL, 
COGNITIVE,  AND  AFFECTIVE  BEHAVIOR 

Characteristic  TPOR  FTCB  RCS 

Race  .03  .00  .02 

Sex  -.17  .10  .32* 

Age  -.10  .00  -.00 

Experience  -.01  .15  .05 


".19  significant  at  .05  level. 

Relationships  Between  Grade  Level  — 
Primary,   Intermediate,  Junior  High,  and 
High  Schoo1--and  Measures  of  Experimental, 
Cognitive,  and  Affective  Behavior 

To  explore  grade  level  relationships  as  well  as  subject  matter 
relationships  with  the  three  observational  instruments,  single- 
classification  analysis  of  variance  was  employed.    With  respect  to 
grade-level,  analysis  of  variance  was  more  readily  interpretable  than 
correlations,  and  of  course  with  respect  to  subject  matter  no  order 
was  present  which  precluded  the  use  of  correlation  techniques. 
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Analysis  of  variance  data  of  teacliers  of  various  grade  levels 
are  presented  in  Table  VIM.     The  F-values  for  all   three  observational 
measures  were  nonsignificant  indicating  that  the  average  scores  of 
various  grade  levels  on  each  of  the  instruments  did  not  differ  more 
than  what  might  be  expected  by  chance.     Consequently,  no  particular 
relationships  could  be  established  between  grade  level  and  teacher 
behavior.    Average  scores  of  teachers  of  the  various  grade  levels  are 
presented  in  Table  IX. 

Apparently,  elementary  teachers  do  not  monopolize  Experimental 
practices.     Neither  do  the  high  school  teachers  engage  in  more  complex 
intellectual  behavior  than  their  colleagues  at  the  lower  levels 
of  the  educational   ladder.     The  affective  climate  of  the  classroom 
indicated  by  teacher  talk  does  not  appear  to  be  related  to  the 
grade  level  taught. 

Relationships  Between  Subject  Matter 
Taught  and  Measures  of  Experimental, 
Cognitive,  and  Affective  Behavior 

Table  X  presents  the  analysis  of  variance  data  for  subject 

matter  taught  in  relation  to  each  of  the  three  observation  instruments. 

Each  F-value  for  the  observation  instruments  was  significant  beyond 

the  .01   level   indicating  that  there  were  substantial  differences  between 

the  average  scores  of  teachers  with  respect  to  the  three  observational 

2 

measures.     Duncan's  multiple-range  test    was  used  to  determine  which 
2 

Robert  G.  D.  Steel,  and  James  H.  Torrie,  Principles  and  Procedures 
of  Statistics  (New  York:    McGraw-Hill,   I960),  pp."  107-109- 
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TABLE  VI I  I 

PERFORMANCE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  FOUR  GRADE  LEVELS  ON 
TPOR,  FTCB,  AND  RCS 


Source  of  Degrees  of  Sum  of  Mean 

Variation  Freedom  Squares  Square 


TPOR: 

Between  groups                      3  3375-7856  1125.2619      i  •  cq/iS 

Within  groups                   105  785^+2.8933  7^+8.0276 

Total                           108  81918.6789  1873.2895 

FTCB: 

Between  groups                      3  36.9^50  12.3150      -  ^roli 

Within  groups                    105  5123.1651  48.7920 

Total                           108  5160.1101  61.1070 

RCS: 


Between  groups  3  1088.6033  362.8678 

Within  groups  105  72^+57.3732  690.0702 

Total  108  735^+5.9765  1052.9380 


0.5258 
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TABLE  IX 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  SCORES  OF  TEACHERS  OF 
DIFFERENT  GRADE  LEVELS  ON  TPOR,  FTCB,  RCS 


Grade  Level 

No. 

TPOR 

FTCB 

RCS 

X 

Nd. 

X 

Primary  (1-3) 

26 

76.31 

11.31 

52.00 

Intermediate  (4-6) 

31 

73.61 

1 1 .00 

54.55 

Junior  High  (7-9) 

27 

63.67 

12.44 

58.24 

High  School  (10-12) 

25 

78.40 

12.04 

60.36 

TABLE  X 


PERFORMANCE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  DIFFERENT  SUBJECT  MATTER 
ON  TPOR,  FTCB,  AND  RCS 


Source  of 
Variation 


Degrees  of 
Freedom 


Sum  of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 


TPOR: 


Between  groups 
Within  groups 
Total 


104 
108 


12182. 1992 
69736.^1797 
81918.6789 


3045.5498 
670.5431 
3716.0929 


4:5419* 


FTCB; 


Between  groups 
Within  groups 
Total 


4 
104 
108 


816.8443 
4343.2658 
5160. 1 101 


204.21 1 1 
41 .7622 
245.9733 


4.8899 


RCS; 


Between  groups 
Within  groups 
Total 


4 
104 
108 


18259.4831 
55286.4934 
73545.9765 


4564.8708 
531 .6009 
5096.4717 


8.5870 


"Significant  at  the  .01  level. 
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average  scores  differed  significantly  from  one  another  for  each  of  the 
three  instruments.     This  data  is  reported  in  Table  XI,  which  presents 
a  comparison  of  the  average  scores  for  teachers  of  different  subject 
matters  on  the  three  observation  instruments.     Because  of  the  limited 
number  of  cases  for  the  subjects  of  foreign  language,  music/art, 
physical  education,  home  economics/industrial  arts,  business  education 
and  other,  these  teachers  were  grouped  together  and  treated  as  one  in 
the  statistical  analysis. 

Social  studies  teachers  were  significantly  less  Experimental  in 
teaching  practices  than  any  other  group  of  teachers.     They  were  second 
highest  on  the  cognitive  measure  but  their  score  was  significantly 
different  only  from  math  teachers  who  were  highest  on  the  cognitive 
measure.    As  to  the  relative  amounts  of  time  spent  in  warming, 
accepting,  amplifying  behavior  as  contrasted  with  directing,  correcting, 
scolding  behavior  as  measured  by  the  RCS,  social  studies  teachers  were 
more  positive  than  all  other  groups  of  teachers,  significantly  more  so 
for  all  groups  except  science  teachers. 

Math  teachers  scored  similar  to  the  other  groups  on  the  Experi- 
mental measure  differing  significantly  only  from  social  studies  teachers 
who  were,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  least  Experimental.     They  also 
scored  similar  to  other  groups  on  the  affective  measure  differing 
significantly  again  only  from  social  studies  teachers  who  were  highest 
on  the  affective  measure.     Math  teachers  scored  highest  on  the  cogni- 
tive measure,  significantly  more  so  for  all  groups  except  social  studies 
teachers . 


TABLE  XI 


COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  SCORES  OF  TEACHERS  OF 
DIFFERENT  SUBJECT  MATTER    ON  TPOR,  FTCB,  RCS 


Subject 

No. 

TPOR 

FTCB 

RCS 

X 

Md. 

X 

1 . 

Language  Arts 

2k 

7^.97 

10.47 

51.47 

2. 

Math 

23 

71.26 

16.70 

60.28 

3. 

Science 

15 

69.27 

8.80 

65.91 

k. 

Social  Studies 

13 

49.23 

12.  15 

81.86 

5. 

Other 

2k 

86.58 

10.08 

38.95 

"Significantly  different  at  the  .01  level. 
'"'fSigni  f  leant  ly  different  at  the  .05  level. 


TPOR 

1  and  4" 

2  and  4'~> 

3  and  4'Wf 

4  and  5* 


FTCB 

1  and  2-'- 

2  and  3-' 
2  and  4'V^v 
1  and  5'- 


RCS 

1  and  5'"" 

1  and  4* 

2  and  4^^ 
4  and  5" 

3  and  5* 
2  and  5- 
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Science  teachers  were  less  Experimental   than  all  groups  except 
social  studies  teachers.     They  scored  lowest  on  the  cognitive  measure 
though  their  score  was  significantly  different  only  from  math  teachers 
who  scored  highest  on  the  cognitive  measure.     The  science  teachers 
scored  second  highest  on  the  affective  measure,  but  they  differed 
significantly  only  from  social  studies  teachers  who  scored  highest  on 
the  affective  measure. 

Language  arts  teachers  scored  second  highest  on  the  Experimental 
measure  but  their  score  differed  significantly  only  from  the  group 
labeled  "other"  who  were  highest  on  the  Experimental  measure  and  social 
studies  teachers  who  were  lowest.     Their  score  on  the  cognitive  measure 
fell   in  the  middle  differing  significantly  only  from  math  teachers  who 
were  highest.     They  were  significantly  lower  on  the  affective  measure 
than  social  studies  teachers  but  significantly  higher  than  the  group 
labeled  "other." 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  meaningful  comparisons  for  the  group 
labeled  "other."    The  fact  that  the  "other"  group  scored  highest  on 
the  Experimental  measure  may  be  due  to  the  inclusion  of  teachers  of 
predominately  non-academic  subjects  such  as  home  economics  and  indus- 
trial arts  in  the  group.     Past  experience  with  the  TPOR  has  shown  that 
teachers  of  non-academic  subjects  are  often  considerably  more  Experi- 
mental  than  their  academician  colleagues. 

Interpretations  relative  to  the  importance  of  the  above  rela- 
tionships between  subject  taught  and  teacher  behavior  should  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  lowness  of  the  Experimental  and  cognitive 
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measures.    With  a  score  of  9^+  on  the  TPOR  indicating  a  prevalence  of 
more  Experimental  practices  than  non-Experimental,   it  can  be  seen  that 
all  groups  were  in  more  disagreement  than  agreement  with  Experimental i sm. 
Therefore,   it  appears  that  one  is  more  likely  to  observe  non-Experimental 
practices  in  the  classroom  than  Experimental  practices — some  classes  less 
non- Experimental   than  others.    Also,  scores  on  the  cognitive  measure 
(FTCB)  are  quite  low  with  a  majority  of  teacher  behavior  occurring  at 
the  least  complex  level  of  the  cognitive  domain. 

IV.     PHASE  11:     VARIABLES  WHICH  ACCOUNT 
FOR  SIGNIFICANT  AMOUNTS  OF  VARIANCE  IN  EXPERIMENTAL, 
COGNITIVE,  AND  AFFECTIVE  MEASURES  OF  TEACHING  BEHAVIOR 

The  purpose  of  Phase  II  was  to  identify  variables  and  combina- 
tions of  variables  which  contribute  significantly  to  variance  in  teachers' 
scores  on  the  TPOR,  FTCB,  and  RCS .     Some  insight  into  the  variables 
which  account  for  variance  of  scores  on  the  observational  instruments 
was  provided  in  Phase  I   in  that  the  commonality  of  variance  between 
two  variables  is  equal  to  the  correlation  squared.     However,  reliance 
strictly  upon  correlations  between  two  variables  can  sometimes  be  mis- 
leading for  the  relationship  between  the  two  variables  may,  in  fact, 
be  a  function  of  a  third  variable  to  which  the  other  two  variables  are 
mutual ly  related. 

Through  multiple  regression  analysis  it  was  possible  to  explore 
the  relationships  between  two  variables  while  the  effects  of  a 
third,  fourth,  or  more  variables  were  held  constant.    With  this 
statistical  method  it  was  possible  to  screen  out  those  independent 
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variables  which  were  insignificant  in  accounting  for  variance  on  the 
observational  measures.     Scores  on  the  TPOR,  FTCB,  and  RCS  were 
treated  separately  and  in  turn  as  the  predicted  response  in  a  series 
of  increasingly  complex  regression  models. 

.         Statistical  analysis  of  the  data  yielded  three  different  types 
of  values  for  each  regression  model  that  were  relevant  to  the  study. 
The  multiple  R-square  indicated  the  total  fraction  of  response  variance 
being  accounted  for.    Analysis  of  variance  of  each  model  yielded  F- 
values  which  indicated  if  the  amount  of  variance  being  accounted  for 
was  statistically  significant  beyond  chance.     The  contributions  of 
each  variable  to  the  model  were  distributed  as  Student's  t-values, 
the  larger  values  either  positive  or  negative  being  most  significant. 

Although  Student's  t-values  were  obtained  for  subject  matter 
and  grade  level,   it  was  important  to  note  that  these  values  did  not  have 
quite  the  same  meaning  as  Student's  t-values  for  the  other  variables 
and  hence  were  interpreted  accordingly.     For  variables  such  as 
observational  scores,  belief  scores,  and  personal  characteristics, 
the  Student's  t-values  indicated  the  direct  contribution  of  the  variable 
to  the  particular  regression  model  under  consideration,  that  is,  whether 
the  variable  increased  the  predictive  power  significantly  when  it  was 
added.     For  subject  matter  and  grade  level,   the  Student's  t-values 
were  sub-group  comparisons.    As  an  example,  the  Student's  t-value 
associated  with  the  variable  of  primary  grade  level   indicated  whether 
or  not  the  mean  for  primary  teachers  on  the  observational  instrument 
was  significantly  different  than  the  mean  for  high  school   teachers.  The 
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Student's  t-value  for  intermediate  grade  level  indicated  whether  or 
not  the  mean  for  intermediate  teachers  on  the  observational  instru- 
ment was  also  significantly  different  than  the  mean  for  high  school 
teachers. 

For  each  of  the  subject  matters,  the  Student's  t-value  indicated 
whether  or  not  there  were  significant  differences  between  a  particular 
subject  matter  and  the  subject  matter  entered  last  into  the  regression 
model,  which  in  this  case  happened  to  be  a  mixture  of  subjects  which 
did  not  fit  into  the  other  groupings.     The  use  of  high  school  and  the 
grouping  of  subject  matter  labeled  "other"  as  criteria  against  which 
the  remaining  groupings  were  compared  arose  only  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  regression  program  was  written  rather  than  from  any  theoreti- 
cal concern. 

Although  Student's  t-values  indicated  if  there  were  significant 
differences  between  particular  grade  levels  and  subject  matters  and  the 
grade  level  and  subject  matter  entered  last  into  the  regression  program, 
no  information  was  yielded  as  to  whether  there  were  significant  differences 
between  the  remaining  grade  levels  or  subject  matters.     For  example, 
a  significant  Student's  t-value  for  average  scores  of  social  studies 
teachers  indicated  that  their  average  scores  were  significantly  dif- 
ferent than  the  average  scores  of  teachers  of  subjects  in  the  last 
grouping  which  is  labeled  "other."    At  the  same  time,  a  significant 
Student's  t-value  for  average  scores  of  math  teachers  indicated  that 
their  average  scores  were  significantly  different  than  the  average 
scores  of  teachers  of  subjects  in  the  last  grouping  labeled  "other." 
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However,  no  information  was  provided  by  tlie  regression  program  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  significant  difference  between  social 
studies  teachers  and  math  teachers.     it  might  be  that  the  only  group 
of  teachers  which  differed  significantly  from  the  remaining  teachers 
were  those  teachers  of  subjects  labeled  as  "other"  in  this  study. 

Without  further  statistical  analysis  one  might  have  incorrectly 
inferred  that  since  social  studies  teachers  were  significantly  different 
from  the  group  of  teachers  labeled  "other,"  they  were  also  signifi- 
cantly different  from  the  remaining  teachers,  and  hence  the  subject 
of  social  studies  was  significant  in  explaining  the  variance  of 
scores  on  the  observation  instruments.     To  prevent  misinterpreting 
Student's  t-values  for  grade  levels  and  subject  matters,  the  data 
obtained  from  analysis  of  variance  in  Phase  1  was  referred  to  as  a 
check  against  any  t-values  which  were  significant  for  these  variables. 

Certain  limitations  were  inherent  in  the  method  of  analysis 
whereby  Student's  t-values  were  the  bases  for  decisions  about  the 
contributions  of  particular  variables  to  the  regression  model.  There 
existed  an  increasingly  larger  probability  of  making  an  incorrect 
decision  as  the  number  of  variable  coefficients  tested  in  this  manner 
increased,  since  the  probability  of  interpreting  insignificant  varia- 
bles as  being  significant  ones  was  increased  by  the  multiplicity  of 
values  interpreted  in  this  manner.     The  objection  seemed  irrelevant, 
however,  for  one  of  the  aims  of  Phase  I!  was  to  screen  out  those 
independent  variables  whose  contribution  seemed  insignificant. 
That  an  independent  variable  might  have  been  included  as  significant 
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in  an  initial  regression  model  when  in  fact  it  was  not  significant 
seemed  rather  unimportant,  for  each  variable  was  considered  in  several 
models,  thereby  increasing  the  likelihood  of  its  being  screened  out 
in  subsequent  analyses. 

It  was  necessary  to  view  the  multiple  R-square  and  F-value 
in  relation  to  one  another  as  it  was  possible  for  socially  insignifi- 
cant amounts  of  variance  indicated  by  low  R-squares  to  be  statistically 
significant  as  indicated  by  high  F-values.     The  explanation  for  this  is 
that  although  little  variance  was  being  accounted  for,   it  was  neverthe- 
less more  than  to  be  expected  by  chance.     The  reverse  was  also  true  in 
cases  in  which  large  amounts  of  variance  were  accounted  for  by  regres- 
sion models  which  yielded  insignificant  F-values.     This  situation 
occurred  when  a  large  number  of  variables  were  included  in  the  regres- 
sion model.    An  intuitive  explanation  for  this  phenomena  seems  to  be 
that  although  a  large  amount  of  variance  was  being  accounted  for,  it 
took  so  many  independent  variables  to  do  the  accounting  that  one  could 
not  be  sure  that  these  variables  were  truly  significant  ones.  It 
might  have  been  that  an  equal  number  of  supposedly  irrelevant  inde- 
pendent variables  could  just  by  chance  have  accounted  for  as  much  or 
more  variance  than  the  variables  included  in  the  model. 

Identification  of  Variables  Accounting 
for  Variance  of  Scores  on  Teacher 
Practices  Observation  Record 

An  analysis  was  first  made  to  determine  if  knowledge  of  how  a 

teacher  behaved  on  two  of  the  observational   instruments  would  account  for 
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substantially  greater  amounts  of  variance  tlian  knowledge  of  one 
instrument  alone.     Table  XII  presents  the  results  of  this  analysis 
for  the  TPOR. 

TABLE  XI 1 

MODEL  1:     VARIANCE  OF  TPOR  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  FTCB  AND  RCS 


Variable  F  ^"^^'"^ 


FTCB 
RCS 


-.23 
1.55 


Model  .02  1-25 


None  of  the  values  obtained  from  the  above  analysis  were  signif 
cant  indicating  that  the  TPOR  is  not  functionally  related  to  combinati 
of  scores  on  the  other  two  instruments. 

In  the  next  regression  model,  belief  scores  were  introduced  and 
this  analysis  is  presented  in  Table  XIII.     The  inclusion  of  belief 
scores  in  the  model  along  with  scores  on  the  FTCB  and  RCS  increased 
the  amount  of  variance  accounted  for  from  2  per  cent  to  8  per  cent; 
however,  the  F-value  again  was  insignificant. 

In  the  third  regression  model,  grade  and  subject  matter  were 
combined  with  age,  sex,   race,  and  experience.     The  multiple  R-square 
or  variance  accounted  for  on  the  TPOR  increased  to  27  per  cent  and 
the  F-value  of  2.11  indicated  the  model  was  significant  at  the  .05 


TABLE  XIII 


MODEL  2:     VARIANCE  OF  TPOR  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  OBSERVATIONAL 
SCORES  AND  BELIEF  SCORES 


Variable  R                        F  t-value 

PBI  2.27 

TPI  0.79 

POQ  -0 . 85 

RCS  -1.68 

FTCB  -0.26 


Model  .08  1.80 


level.    As  shown  in  Table  XIV,  the  Student's  t-values  for  age,  sex, 
race,  and  experience  indicated  that  these  variables  did  not  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  model  by  way  of  accounting  for  variance. 
Therefore,  the  explanation  of  variance  being  accounted  for  lay  within 
subject  matter  and  grade  level. 

The  Student's  t-value  of  -2.17  for  Junior  High  School  suggested 
it  might  be  contributing  significantly  to  the  model.    A  cross-validation 
of  this  finding  with  the  analysis  in  Phase  I    indicated  that  while  the 
mean  for  Junior  High  School   teachers  was  lower  than  all  other  grade 
levels  there  was  so  much  variability  within  the  various  grade  level 
groupings  that  no  decision  could  be  made  v;ith  respect  to  Junior  High 
teachers  being  significantly  different  from  other  groups.  Consequently, 
the  contribution  of  Junior  High  School  to  the  model  was  discounted. 

Social  studies  teachers  appeared  to  contribute  most  to  the 
model  which  was  verified  by  referring  back  to  Phase  1  v/here  social 
studies  teachers  were  shown  to  score  significantly  lower  on  the  TPOR 
than  all  other  groups.     Industrial  arts  and  home  economics  teachers 
contributed  positively  and  significantly  to  the  variance.  Although 
only  two  observations  were  made  of  teachers  of  these  subjects,  the 
finding  is  consistent  with  previous  informal  findings. 

The  presence  of  significant  Student's  t-values  within  the  major 
grouping  of  subject  matter  attests  to  the  importance  of  this  variable 
in  explaining  TPOR  scores.     The  data  appear    very  convincing  that  what 
a  teacher  teaches  influences  how  he  teaches. 


TABLE  XIV 

MODEL  3:     VARIANCE  OF  TPOR  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  GRADE  LEVEL, 
SUBJECT  MATTER,  AGE,  SEX,  RACE,  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Var i  able 


R^  F  Student's  t 


Grade  Level  : 

Primary  (1-3)  0-3^ 

Intermediate  (^-6)  1.20 

Junior  High  (7-9)  -2.17* 
Higin  School  (10-12 

Subject  Matter: 

Language  Arts  -1-53 

Social  Studies  -3.92" 

Science  -1 .07 

Math  -1.83 

Foreign  Language  0.19 

Music  0.18 

Physical  Education  1.27 
Home  Economics — 

Industrial  Arts  2.73* 

Business  Education  -0.63 
Other 

Age  -1.07 

Sex  -0.35 

Race  0.^+4 

Experience  0.63 

Model  .27  2.11Vf 


"Significant  at  .05  level. 
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Of  additional   interest  is  the  fact  that  in  all  models  in  which 
the  PBI  was  included  it  continued  to  share  a  positive  relationship  with 
the  TPOR.     in  contrast,  the  TPI  was  insignificant  in  all  the  models, 
it  appears  that  if  continued  efforts  are  to  be  made  in  exploring  the 
relationships  between  what  a  teacher  believes  and  what    he  does  in 
the  classroom,  the  area  to  explore  is  fundamental  beliefs  and  not 
educational  beliefs. 

Identification  of  Variables  Accounting 
for  Variance  of  Scores  on  Florida 

Taxonomy  of  Cognitive  Behavior  .  " 

The  FTCB  was  treated  as  the  predicted  response  in  a  series  of 
regression  models  identical  to  the  models  used  for  the  TPOR.     Table  XV 
presents  the  results  of  the  FTCB  regressed  on  the  two  other  observational 
instruments,  TPOR  and  RCS. 

TABLE  XV 

MODEL  1:     VARIANCE  OF  FTCB  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  TPOR  AND  RCS 


Variable  R^  F  Student's  t 


TPOR  -1.56 
RCS  3.66* 
Model  .11  8.08^'wV 


"Significant  at  .05  level. 
"""Significant  at  .01  level. 


The  model  accounted  for  11  per  cent  of  the  variance  and  was 
significant  at  the  .01   level.     However,  an  equal  amount  of  variance 
of  the  FTCB  was  accounted  for  by  the  RCS  alone  in  a  previously  obtained 
correlation  of  .3k  between  the  two  instruments.     Consequently,  knowledge 
of  teachers'  scores  on  the  TPOR  did  not  account  for  any  additional 
amounts  of  variance  in  teachers'  scores  on  the  FTCB. 

In  the  second  regression  model,  Table  XVI,  belief  scores  were 
added  to  the  observational  scores.     The  model  was  significant  at  the 
.01   level  and  the  variance  accounted  for  was  increased  to  16  per  cent, 
5  per  cent  greater  than  the  previous  model.     Most  responsible  for  this 
increase  was  the  inclusion  of  the  PBI  which  had  a  Student's  t-value 
of  2.1^,  significant  at  the  .05  level.     Teachers  with  high  PBI  scores 
tended  to  score  higher  on  the  FTCB.     Once  again  the  importance  of 
fundamental  philosophical  beliefs  in  explaining  teacher  behavior 
becomes  apparent.     The  generalized  power  of  beliefs,  suggested  earlier, 
appears  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  PBI   is  able  to  account  for 
significant  amounts  of  variance  on  both  the  TPOR  and  the  FTCB  even 
when  other  variables  are  simultaneously  considered. 

In  the  third  regression  model.  Table  XVI I ,  grade  level  and 
subject  matter  were  combined  with  age,  sex,  race,  and  experience.  The 
variance  accounted  for  was  increased  to  30  per  cent.     Math  and 
experience  contributed  most  significantly  to  the  model  with  t-values 
of  k.35  and  2.28,  respectively.     The  importance  of  math  in  the  model 
was  substantiated  by  the  previous  analysis  of  variance  in  Phase  I. 


TABLE  XVI 

MODEL  2:     VARIANCE  OF  FTCB  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  OBSERVATIONAL 

SCORES  AND  BELIEF  SCORES 


Variable  R  F  Student's  t 

PBI  2.14'V 
TPI  .33 
POQ  -1.45 
TPOR  -0.26 
RCS  3.29''-'- 


Model  .16  3.82-"-'> 


"Significant  at  .05  level. 
'""Significant  at  .01  level. 


TABLE  XVII 

MODEL  3-     VARIANCE  OF  FTCB  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  GRADE  LEVEL, 
SUBJECT  MATTER,  AGE,  SEX,  RACE,  AND  EXPERIENCE 


50 


Variance 


Grade  Level: 
Primary  (1-3) 
Intermediate  (^-6) 
Junior  High  (7-9) 
High  School  (10-12) 


Student's  t 


•0.02 
■2.02-'- 
1.27 


Subject  Matter: 
Language  Arts 
Social  Studies 
Science 
Math 

Foreign  Language 
Mus  i  c 

Physical  Education 
Home  Economics-- 
Industrial  Arts 
Business  Education 
Other 


0.31 

1.61 
■0.89 

4.35'^^ 
■1.13 

1.27 

0.36 

-1.48 
■0.10 


Age 

Sex 
Race 

Experi  ence 
Model 


30 


2.46^ov 


■0.09 
0.04 
2.28 


'^Significant  at  .05  level. 
""Significant  at  .01  level 
'-"'-Significant  at  .001  level 
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There  is  a  trend  for  teachers  to  engage  in  slightly  more  complex 
cognitive  behavior  with  increased  experience. 

Identification  of  Variables  Accounting 
for  Variance  of  Scores  on  Reciprocal 
Category  System 

The  RCS  was  treated  as  the  predicted  response  in  the  same  series 
of  regression  models  as  the  TPOR  and  FTCB.     Table  XVIII  presents  the 
results  of  the  RCS  regressed  on  the  other  two  instruments. 

TABLE  XVI  I  I 

MODEL  1:     VARIANCE  OF  RCS  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  TPOR  AND  FTCB 


2 

Variance  R  F  Student's  t 


TPOR  -1.55 
FTCB  3.67* 
Model  .13  8.08* 


"Significant  at  .01  level. 

The  regression  model  accounted  for  13  per  cent  of  the  variance  and 
was  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence.  Most  of  the  variance  was 
accounted  for  by  the  FTCB  which  simply  indicated  the  reciprocal  relation- 
ship between  the  two  instruments. 

In  the  second  regression  model,  Table  XIX,  belief  scores  were 
added  to  the  observational  scores.     The  variance  accounted  for  increased 
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by  only  an  additional  2  per  cent  indicating  that  beliefs  added  little 
in  the  way  of  accounting  for  variance. 

TABLE  XIX 

MODEL  2:     VARIANCE  OF  RCS  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  OBSERVATIONAL 

SCORES  AND  BELIEF  SCORES 


Variable  R  F  Student's  t 

PBI  1.11 
TPI  -0.71 
POQ.  OAS 
TPOR  -1.68 
FTCB  3.29" 


Model  .15  3.63'- 

"Significant  at  .01  level. 

In  the  third  regression  model,  Table  XX,  grade  and  subject  matter 
were  combined  with  age,  sex,  race,  and  experience.     The  variance  accounted 
for  rose  considerably  to  37  per  cent.     Contributing  most  significantly 
to  the  model  were  social  studies  and  sex  making  positive  contributions 
and  music  making  a  negative  contribution. 

The  importance  of  social  studies  and  sex  in  accounting  for  variance 
on  the  RCS  indicated  in  Phase  I  was  not  reduced  by  a  consideration  of 
other  variables  in  the  regression  analysis.     Social  studies  teachers 
tended  to  display  more  encouraging,  accepting,  and  amplifying  behavior 
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TABLE  XX 

MODEL  3-     VARIANCE  OF  RCS  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  GRADE  LEVEL, 
SUBJECT  MATTER,  AGE,  SEX,  RACE,  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Var i  able 


r2  F  Student's  t 


Grade  Level : 
Primary  (1-3) 

Intermediate  (^+-6)  'q 
Junior  High  (7-9) 
High  School  (10-12) 

Subject  Matter: 

Language  Arts  ^-57 
Social  Studies  4.58'« 
Sci  ence  ' • °' 
Math  '-72 
Foreign  Language  0.93 
Music  -2. so- 
Physical  Education  -0.29 
Home  Economics-- 

industrial  Arts  -1 -78 

Business  Education  -1.05 
Other 


Age 


11 


Sex  2.37* 
Race  0-25 
Exper  i  ence 

Model  .37  3.^0— 


"Significant  at  .05  level. 
""Significant  at  .01  level. 
Vw'-vs  i  gn  i  f  i  can t  at  .  00 1   1  eve  1 . 
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as  contrasted  with  directing,  correcting,  and  scolding  behavior  than 
was  true  for  other  teachers.     This  trend  also  held  true  for  men  in 
comparison  to  women. 

The  tendency  of  music  teachers  to  display  more  directing, 
correcting,  and  scolding  behaviors  than  other  teachers  was  obscured  in 
the  Phase  I  analysis  due  to  this  group  being  included  in  the  group 
labeled  "other." 

Summary  of  Regression  Analyses 

From  the  variables  under  study,  significant  amounts  of  variance 
of  each  of  the  three  observational   instruments  were  isolated.  The 
TPOR  was  most  closely  related  positively  to  the  PBI  and  home  economics/ 
industrial  arts,  and  negatively  to  social  studies.     The  FTCB  was  most 
closely  related  positively  to  RCS,  PBI,  math,  and  experience.  The 
RCS  was  most  closely  related  positively  to  FTCB,  social  studies,  and 
sex  (men) . 

All  of  the  relationships  between  variables  identified  in  the 
Phase  I  analysis  continued  to  hold  up  under  the  scrutiny  of  multiple 
regression  analysis  whereby  the  effects  of  other  variables  were  controlled 
This  finding  supports  the  importance  of  the  obtained  relationships. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  RESULTS 

Relationships  Between  Measures  of 
Experimental,  Cognitive,  and  Affective 
Behavior 

There  was  no  correlation  between  Experimental  and  cognitive 
teaching  behavior.     This  finding  may  have  been  due  to  the  relatively 
low  scores  of  the  teachers  on  the  Experimental  measure.     If  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  very  Experimental   teachers  had  been  present  in  the 
sample,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  theoretically  at  least,  that  a 
significant  positive  relationship  would  have  occurred  between  the  two 
measures. 

To  explain,   in  the  Experimental  teacher's  classroom  we  would 
find  the  pupil   the  center  of  attention  rather  than  the  teacher  (item 
two  on  the  Experimental  measure,  TPOR) .     Learning  would  be  organized 
around  the  pupil's  own  problem  rather  than  the  teacher's  problem  or 
question  (item  twelve).     The  teacher  would  permit  the  pupil  to  suggest 
additional  or  alternative  answers  (item  twenty-two) ,  and  the  teacher 
would  encourage  the  pupil  to  guess  or  hypothesize  about  the  unknown  or 
untested  (item  twenty-six).     The  pupil  would  find  detailed  facts  and 
information  on  his  own  (item  thirty-four)  from  a  wide  range  of  material 
made  available  by  the  teacher  (item  thirty-six).     Rather  than  the 
teacher  passing  judgment  on  the  pupil's  behavior  or  work,  the  teacher 
would  have  the  pupil  decide  when  the  question  or  problem  had  been 
answered  satisfactorily  (item  forty-six).    A  teacher  engaging  in  these 
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Experimental  behaviors  would  most  likely  obtain  a  moderate  score  on 
the  TPOR.     it  is  possible  in  such  a  situation,  however,  for  the 
teacher's  cognitive  behavior  to  remain  quite  low  on  the  taxonomy. 

Viewed  from  the  cognitive  perspective,   in  the  above  situation 
we  might  find  the  teacher  doing  nothing  more  than  spelling  an  occasional 
word  for  a  student  (item  two  on  the  cognitive  measure,  FTCB) ,  defining 
a  term  (item  four),  citing  a  rule  (item  eight),  or  describing  a 
method  (item  ten).    All  of  these  behaviors  fall  at  the  lowest  level 
of  the  taxonomy,  which  the  results  of  the  study  have  shown  to  be  most 
characteristic  of  teachers'  classroom  behavior. 

Summarizing  the  above  classroom  in  terms  of  the  Experimental 
and  cognitive  instruments,  we  might  say  that  the  teacher  scored 
moderately  on  the  Experimental  measure  and  low  on  the  cognitive  measure. 
Since  no  relationship  was  found  between  the  two  measures,  there  is  no 
empirical   reason  to  believe  that  if  the  teacher  were  to  become  more 
Experimental   there  would  also  be  an  accompaning  increase  in  complex 
cognitive  behavior.     Theoretical  considerations,  however,  suggest 
an  alternative  view.     Experimental   item  thirty  on  the  TPOR,  "Teacher 
asks  pupil  to  support  answer  or  opinion  with  evidence,"  appears 
logically  related  to  item  thirty-four,  "Distinguished  fact  from 
opinion,"  which  is  at  the  level  of  analysis  on  the  FTCB.     I  tern  thirty- 
eight  on  the  TPOR,  "Teacher  helps  pupil  discover  and  correct  factual 
errors  and  inaccuracies,"  appears  logically  related  to  item  forty-two, 
"Detects  error  in  thinking,"  also  at  the  level  of  analysis  on  the  FTCB. 
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I  tern  forty  of  the  TPOR,  "Teacher  questions  misconceptions,  faculty 
logic,  unwarranted  conclusions,"  appears  logically  related  to  item 
thirty-five,  "Distinguishes  fact  from  hypothesis,"  and  item  thirty- 
six,  "Distinguishes  conclusion  from  statements  which  support  it," 
both  of  which  are  also  at  the  level  of  analysis  on  the  FTCB.  There- 
fore, if  the  Experimental  score  of  the  previously  described  hypothe- 
tical teacher  were  to  be  substantially  increased  by  behaviors 
reflected  in  items  thirty,  thirty-eight,  and  forty  of  the  TPOR,  then 
logically  it  seems  that  the  cognitive  score  would  also  be  increased, 
if  this  were  the  case  then,  then  a  positive  and  perhaps  significant 
relationship  might  become  evident  between  the  two  measures.     This  is 
speculation,  however,  suitable  for  further  research  in  which 
extremely  Experimental  and  non- Experimental  teachers  might  be  com- 
pared as  to  cognitive  behavior. 

Relationships  Between  Measures  of 
Experimental  and  Affective  Behavior 

The  correlation  between  the  Experimental  and  affective  measures 

was  negative,  although  it  did  not  quite  approach  significance.  The 

fact  that  the  correlation  was  negative,  however,  tends  to  challenge 

a  prominent  assumption  in  education.     It  has  often  been  assumed  that 

Experimental  teachers  would  also  be  warm,  acceptant,  and  encouraging 

as  opposed  to  being  very  cool  toward  children  and  very  corrective  of 

their  behavior.     The  negative  correlation  between  the  Experimental 

and  affective  measures  suggests  a  trend  to  the  contrary,  that  is. 
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teachers  who  are  concerned  with  fostering  inquiry  through  Experimental 
practices  may  tend  to  become  a  little  "hardnosed"  about  it.  The 
Experimental  teacher  may  find  that  correcting  behaviors  and  behaviors 
which  tend  to  create  tension  are  more  instrumental  than  warming, 
encouraging,  and  accepting  behaviors  in  causing  children  to  inquire 
and  to  think.     The  Experimental  teacher  may  choose  to  upset  the  child's 
equilibrium  rather  than  maintain  it. 

Relationships  Between  Measures  of 
Coqnitive  and  Affective  Behavior 

The  correlation  of  .3^+  between  the  cognitive  and  affective 

measures  was  the  most  significant  relationship  identified  in  the  study. 

Teachers  who  engaged  in  complex  cognitive  behavior  also  tended  to  use 

more  positive  affective  behaviors.    A  possible  explanation  for  this 

finding  may  be  that  teachers  who  frequently  behave  at  higher  levels 

of  the  cognitive  taxonomy  are  concerned  with  more  than  having 

children  simply  memorize  the  content  of  the  curriculum.     Their  concern 

extends  to  helping  children  to  develop  intellectual  abilities  and 

skills,  such  as  the  abilities  to  see  relationships,  to  analyze,  and  to 

evaluate.     Consequently,  these  teachers  pay  considerable  attention 

to  student  contributions.     They  accept  student  contributions,  build 

on  student  contributions,  and  ask  students  to  clarify  or  build  on 

their  own  contributions.    All  of  these  latter  behaviors  are  considered 

to  be  positive  in  affective  tone. 
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Relationships  Between  Fundamental 
Philosophical  Beliefs  and  Measures 
of  Experimental.  Cognitive,  and 
Affective  Behavior 

Significant  positive  correlations  were  found  between  the  measure 
of  fundamental  philosophical  beliefs  (PBl)  and  Experimental  and  cogni- 
tive behavior.     One  would  expect,  theoretically  at  least,  to  find  a 
significant  relationship  between  the  PBl  and  Experimental  practices 
as  measured  by  the  TPOR,  since  both  measures  are  based  on  a  common 
theoretical   referrent.     The  additional  finding  of  a  relationship 
between  fundamental  beliefs  and  cognitive  behavior  suggests,  however, 
that  such  beliefs  have  a  generalized  effect  on  behavior  rather  than  a- 
specific  one.    This  generalized  effect  of  beliefs  on  practices  is 
observable  on  two  dimensions  of  teacher  behavior--Exper imental  and 
cogni  tive. 

The  failure  to  obtain  a  significant  relationship  between  the 
PBl  and  the  affective  measure  (RCS)  may  be  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  affective  measure  was  constructed.     Positive  affective  behavior 
was  comprised  of  the  first  three  categories:     (l)  "Warms"  the  climate, 
(2)  Accepts  (positive  reinforcement),  and  (3)  Amplifies  the  contri- 
bution of  another.     Category  two  is  antithetical   to  Experimental 
practices  and  beliefs,  whereas  categories  one  and  three  are  compatible. 
The  inclusion  of  category  two  in  the  positive  affective  grouping 
may  have  obscured  important  relationships  between  Experimental  beliefs 
and  affective  behavior  as  represented  by  the  other  two  categories. 
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Relationships  Between  Educational 
Beliefs  and  Measures  of  Experimental, 
Cognitive,  and  Affective  Behavior 

No  significant  relationships  were  found  between  educational 
beliefs  and  teaching  practices.     Discrepancy  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice was  most  clearly  illustrated  by  the  lack  of  relationships 
between  the  TPl   (educational  beliefs)  and  TPOR  (educational  practices), 
since  both  instruments  reflect  the  same  theoretical  orientation. 

The  failure  to  find  significant  relationships  between  educa- 
tional beliefs  and  practices  may  have  been  due  to  the  absence  in  the 
sample  of  strong  and  positive  beliefs  in  Exper imenta 1 i sm  at  the 
fundamental   level.     The  mean  for  the  sample  on  the  fundamental 
philosophical  beliefs  instrument  (PBl)  was  138.37-    A  score  of  1^0 
represents  the  mid-point  between  complete  agreement  and  disagreement 
with  Experimental  ism;  therefore,  the  sample  was  slightly  in  more 
disagreement  than  agreemen t  wi th  Experimental  ism.     In  a  previous 
study  of  interrelationships  between  philosophical  beliefs,  educa- 
tional beliefs,  and  teacher  practices,  Brown^  found  that  wide  dis- 
crepancies occurred  between  Experimental  educational  beliefs  and 
Experimental  practices  only  in  the  absence  of  strong  and  positive 
beliefs  in  Experimental  ism  at  the  fundamental  level. 

Apparently,  what  teachers  believe  to  be  good  teaching  practices 
has  less  relationship  to  their  behavior  than  what  they  believe  about 

'sob  Burton  Brown,  The  Experimental  Mind  in  Education  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,   1968),  p.  16? 
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more  fundamental   issues,  such  as  the  nature  of  man,   reality,  and 
knowledge. 

Relationships  Between  Open  and  Closed 
Mindedness  and  Measures  of  Experimental. 
Cognitive,  and  Affective  Behavior 

No  relationships  were  found  between  dogmatism  and  teacher 
behavior.     Rokeach's  Dogmatism  scale  focuses  more  on  the  structure 
of  a  person's  belief  system  than  on  the  content  of  the  belief  system. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  one  teacher  may  be  in  strong  agreement  with 
Experimental  beliefs  holding  his  beliefs  in  an  inflexible  or  closed 
manner,  while  another  teacher  may  substantially  disagree  with 
Experimental  beliefs  yet  be  open  to  considering  their  merits. 

Again,  what  seems  particularly  important  for  understanding  the 
classroom  behavior  of  teachers  is  the  content  of  their  belief  systems, 
particularly  content  related  to  fundamental  issues. 

Relationships  Between  Race,  Sex,  Age, 

and  Experience  and  Measures  of  Experimental, 

Cognitive,  and  Affective  Behavior 

The  only  relationship  of  significance  was  between  male  teachers 
and  affective  teaching  behavior.     Male  teachers  displayed  more  warming, 
accepting,  and  encouraging  behaviors  as  opposed  to  directing,  correcting, 
and  scolding  behaviors  than  female  teachers.     It  is  unclear  as  to  why 
this  particular  relationship  occurred.     Perhaps,  students  tend  to 
perceive  the  male  teacher  as  more  of  an  authority  figure  than  the 
female  teacher,  and  hence  in  the  classrooms  of  male  teachers  they  be- 
have in  ways  which  are  less  likely  to  provoke  negative  affective 
responses  from  the  teacher. 
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Relationships  Between  Grade  Level- - 
Primary,   intermediate,  Junior  High , 
and  Hiqii  Schooi  ,  and  Measures  of 
Experimental,  Cognitive,  and  Affective 
Behav  ior 

No  significant  relationships  were  found  between  grade  level 
and  teaching  behavior.     Criticism  has  been  leveled  at  Dewey  and  his 
theory  to  the  effect  that  Experimental  practices  might  be  suitable 
for  kindergarten  or  primary  grades,  but  such  practices  are  not  suitable 
for  the  upper  grades.     This  criticism  seems  unfounded  in  that  a  few 
Experimental  teachers  are  found  at  all   levels.     The  fact  that  very 
Experimental   teachers  are  rare  suggests  that  Dewey's  theory  has 
never  really  been  given  a  try  by  a  substantial  number  of  teachers. 
Therefore,   its  suitability  for  particularly  grade  levels  remains 
untested. 

The  finding  that  high  school   teachers  do  not  engage  in  more 

cognitively  complex  behavior  than  elementary  teachers  suggests  a  failure 

of  teachers  to  tai<e  into  consideration  the  increased  capacity  of  high 

school  students  to  engage  in  higher  order  thinking.     The  emphasis  of 

teachers  at  all   levels  is  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.     In  this 

regard  Bloom  comments: 

Many  teachers  and  educators  prize  knowledge  to  some  extent 
because  of  the  simplicity  with  which  it  can  be  taught  or 
learned.   .    .   .     Because  of  the  simplicity  of  teaching  and 
evaluating  knowledge,   it  is  frequently  emphasized  as  an 
educational  objective  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  useful-  ^ 
ness  or  its  relevance  for  the  development  of  the  individual. 

2 

Benjamin  S.  Bloom  (ed.),  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives. 
Handbook  1:     Cognitive  Domain  (New  York:     David  McKay,   1956),   p.  3U. 
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Relationships  Between  Subject  Matter 
Taught  and  Measures  of  Experimental , 
Coqn i t i ve,  and  Affective  Behavior 

Social  studies  teachers  were  significantly  less  Experimental 

in  practice  than  all  other  groups  of  teachers.    A  majority  of  their 

behaviors  fell  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  cognitive  taxonomy  indicating 

an  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  specific  bits  of  information.  The 

extremely  few  Experimental  practices  evidenced  by  social  studies 

teachers  suggests  that  they  were  more  concerned  with  "coverage"  of 

subject  matter  than  with  having  children  inquire  into  personal  and 

social  problems.     If  this  implication  is  correct,  then  it  would  lend 

some  additional   insight  into  earlier  findings. 

3 

Research  by  Jersild  and  Tasch     indicated  social  studies  to  be 
the  least  liked  subject  among  students.     However,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  interests  reported  by  children  at  all  grade  levels 
was  an  interest  in  people  and  personal  relat ions--areas  of  basic  concern 
to  social  studies.     Perhaps  the  relative  unpopularity  of  social  studies 
among  school  children  is  due  to  classroom  situations  similar  to  the 
classrooms  observed  in  this  study  wherein  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
memorization  of  facts,  dates,  and  events,  as  opposed  to  inquiry  into 
personal  and  social  problems. 

The  second  least  Experimental  group  were  science  teachers.  In 
addition,   their  cognitive  behavior  was  the  least  complex  of  all  groups. 

3 

Arthur  T.  Jersild  and  Ruth  J.  Tasch,  Children's  Interests, 
(New  York:     Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Colleqe,  Columbia  University 


Logically  it  would  be  expected  that  Experimental  practices  would 
abound  in  science  classes  since  Experimental  ism  is  based  on  the 
scientific  method.     To  the  contrary,  however,  the  data  suggest  that 
in  many  classes  the  focus  may  be  on  little  more  than  reading  or 
tallying  about  science,  rather  than  engaging  in  scientific  processes. 

The  influence  of  subject  matter  on  the  behavior  of  the  teacher 
is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  relationship  found  between  math  teachers 
and  cognitive  behavior.    Math  teachers  scored  higher  on  the  cognitive 
measure  than  all  other  groups.     This  finding  may  be  due  to  the 
analytical  and  deductive  properties  of  math,  the  teaching  of  which 
would  necessitate  teachers  having  to  go  beyond  the  memory  or  knowledge 
level  of  the  taxonomy. 

Music  teachers  tended  to  display  more  directing,  correcting, 
and  scolding  behaviors  than  was  true  for  other  teachers.     Two  possible 
explanations  may  account  for  this  finding.     The  combining  of  the 
direction  giving  category  with  the  correcting  and  scolding  categories 
so  as  to  form  a  group  of  behaviors  designated  as  negative  in  affec- 
tive tone  may  have  been  inappropriate  in  the  case  of  music  teachers. 
Several  of  the  music  teachers  observed  were  band  teachers  and  the 
many  directions  given  related  to  techniques  for  playing  particular 
instruments.     It  is  questionable  whether  direction  giving  in  this 
situation  would  have  a  negative  effect  as  it  might  have  in  a  classroom 
where  students  were  engaged  in  inquiry. 

Another  possible  explanation  for  music  teachers  displaying 
more  negative  affective  behavior  than  other  teachers  may  relate  to 
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the  social  system  in  which  the  music  teacher  acts.     In  out-of-school 
experiences  some  children  listen  to  only  one  kind  of  music — the 
so-called  "popular"  variety  played  by  many  radio  stations.  Attempts 
by  music  teachers  to  broaden  the  musical   interests  of  students 
may  be  met  with  resistance  which  in  turn  may  result  in  frequent 
reprimands  by  the  teacher. 

The  number  of  significant  relationships  found  between  the 
subject  taught  and  the  behavior  of  teachers  suggests  very  convincingly 
that  what  teachers  teach  influences  to  a  great  extent  how  they  teach. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  RESEARCH 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were:     (l)  to  explore  the  relation- 
ships between  three  measures  of  teaching  behavior--Exper imental , 
cognitive,  and  affective,  and  (2)  to  explore  the  relationships  between 
selected  teacher  characteristics  and  three  measures  of  teaching 
behavior. 

Data  were  collected  and  analyzed  to  answer  the  following 


questions : 


1.  What  are  the  relationships  between  measures  of  Experi- 
mental and  cognitive  behavior  of  teachers? 

2.  What  are  the  relationships  between  measures  of  Experi- 
mental and  affective  behavior  of  teachers? 

3.  What  are  the  relationships  between  measures  of  cognitive 
and  affective  behavior  of  teachers? 

k.    What  are  the  relationships  between  fundamental  philoso- 
phical beliefs  and  measures  of: 

a.  Experimental  behavior? 

b.  cognitive  behavior? 

c.  affective  behavior? 

5.     What  are  the  relationships  between  educational  beliefs 
and  measures  of: 

a.  Experimental  behavior? 

b.  cognitive  behavior? 

c.  affective  behavior? 
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6.  What  are  the  relationships  between  open  and  closed 
mindedness  and  measures  of: 

a.  Experimental  behavior? 

b.  cognitive  behavior? 

c.  affective  behavior? 

7.  What  are  the  relationships  between  race,  sex,  age, 
and  experience  and  measures  of: 

a.  Experimental  behavior? 

b.  cognitive  behavior? 

c.  affective  behavior? 

8.  What  are  the  relationships  between  grade  level--primary, 
intermediate,  junior  high,  and  high  school--and  measures 
of: 

a.  Experimental  behavior? 

b.  cognitive  behavior? 

c.  affective  behavior? 

9.  What  are  the  relationships  between  subject  matter  taught 
and  measure  of: 

a.  Experimental  behavior? 

b.  cognitive  behavior? 

c.  affective  behavior? 


Design  of  the  Research 

General  Procedures.     Seven  teams  of  observers,  three  in  each 
team,  observed  132  teachers  for  a  period  of  approximately  thirty-five 
minutes  each.     Each  member  of  a  team  observed  the  same  sample  of  a 
particular  teacher's  behavior,  each  observer  using  a  different 
observation  instrument. 

Sampling  Procedures.    A  50  per  cent  random  sample  was  obtained 
from  all  elementary  and  secondary  public  school  teachers  in  Nassau 
County,  Florida.     Three  teachers  were  added  to  the  list  at  the  request 
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of  the  administration.  Of  132  teachers  in  the  original  sample,  com- 
plete data  was  obtained  on  109  teachers  which  was  the  number  used  in 
this  study. 

Training  Procedures.    Twenty-one  observers,  seven  for  each 
observational   instrument,  were  trained  during  five,  two-hour  training 
sessions.     Trainers  sought  to  encourage  the  observers  to  agree  as  to 
the  behavior  they  were  recording  and  to  view  teaching  behavior  in 
terms  of  the  theoretical  bases  on  which  the  instruments  were  built. 

I nstrumentation.     Three  systematic  observation  instruments 
were  used  to  measure  the  classroom  behavior  of  the  teachers.  The 
Teacher  Practices  Observation  Record  measured  teaching  practices  in 
agreement/disagreement  with  John  Dewey's  philosophy  of  Experimental i sm. 
The  Florida  Taxonomy  of  Cognitive  Behavior  measured  the  Intellectual  j 
complexity  of  the  teacher's  talk,  and  the  Reciprocal  Category  System 
provided  data  relative  to  the  amount  of  teacher  time  spent  in  warming, 
accepting,  amplifying  behavior  as  contrasted  with  directing,  correcting 
scolding  behavior. 

Measurements  of  teacher  beliefs  were  made  with  three  inventories 
The  Personal  Beliefs  Inventory  measured  philosophical  beliefs  in 
agreement/disagreement  with  John  Dewey's  philosophy  of  Experimental  Ism 
and  the  Teacher  Practices  Inventory  measured  educational  beliefs  in 
agreement/disagreement  with  Dewey.     Rokeach's  Dogmatism  Scale,  referred 
to  as  tne  Personal  Opinion  Questionnaire,  was  used  to  measure  open  and 
closed  mindedness. 
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Data  Col  lection.     Each  teacher  was  given  a  booklet  containing 
the  three  beliefs  instruments  and  was  asked  to  complete  them  at  their 
convenience.     For  the  observational  scores,  each  teacher  was  visited 
simultaneously  by  three  observers,  each  using  a  different  observation 
instrument.     The  visits  lasted  for  approximately  thirty-five  minutes. 

Data  Analysis.     In  Phase  I,  relationships  between  the  three 
observation  instruments  and  relationships  between  teacher  characteris- 
tics and  the  observation  instruments  were  explored  through  Pearson 
product-moment  correlations  with  two  exceptions.     Relationships  be- 
tween grade  level  and  subject  matter  and  the  observation  Instruments 
were  examined  through  analysis  of  variance. 

In  Phase  II,  multiple  regression  analyses  were  made  in  order 
to,  explore  simultaneous  relationships  between  a  number  of  independent 
variables  and  the  observational  scores  treated  as  independent  and 
dependent  variables. 

Findings  of  the  Study 

Phase  I:    Analysis  of  One-to-One 
Relationships  Between  Variables 

Relationships  Between  Measures  of  Experimental  and  Cognitive 

Behavior  of  Teachers.     There  was  no  correlation  between  the  two  measures 

The  instruments  are  based  on  different  theoretical  dimensions  and  the 

teacher  behaviors  outlined  by  the  instruments  do  not  appear  to  be 

necessary  concomitants  of  one  another. 
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Relationships  Between  Measures  of  Experimental  and  Affective 
Behavior  of  Teachers.     The  correlation  coefficient  between  the  two 
measures  was  -.15  which  was  not  quite  significant.     The  fact  that  the 
correlation  was  negative  suggests  a  trend  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  some  educators.    Teachers  who  reflect  practices  advocated  by  Dewey 
may  not  be  necessarily  warm,  encouraging,  or  acceptant. 

Relationships  Between  Measures  of  Cognitive  and  Affective 
Behavior  of  Teachers.     These  two  measures  were  significantly  related 
as  indicated  by  a  correlation  coefficient  of  .3'+.     Teachers  who  behave 
frequently  at  complex  cognitive  levels  also  have  a  tendency  to  be 
warmer,  more  encouraging,  more  acceptant,  and  more  concerned  with 
student  contributions  than  teachers  who  behave  only  at  simple  cognitive 
levels. 

Relationships  Between  Fundamental  Philosophical  Beliefs  and 
Measures  of  Experimental,  Cognitive,  and  Affective  Behavior.  Statis- 
tically significant  correlations  of  .20  and  .21  were  found  respectively 
between  philosophical  beliefs  and  measures  of  Experimental  and  cogni- 
tive teaching  behavior.     The  correlation  coefficient  between  philoso- 
phical beliefs  and  affective  behavior  was  not  significant. 

Fundamental  beliefs  appear  to  have  a  generalized  effect  on 
teacher  behavior  which  is  observable  from  at  least  two  theoretical 
frames  of  reference--Experimental  and  cognitive.    As  beliefs  come 
into  more  agreement  with  Exper imenta 1 i sm  at  the  fundamental  level, 
teachers  tend  to  use  more  Experimental  practices  as  well  as  more 
cognitively  complex  behavior. 
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Relationships  Between  Educational  Beliefs  and  Measures  of 
Experimental,  Cognitive,  and  Affective  Beliavior.     No  significant  rela- 
tionships were  found  between  these  measures.    What  teachers  profess 
to  believe  about  good  teaching  practices,  as  indicated  by  total  score 
on  the  Teacher  Practices  inventory,  bears  little,   if  any,  discernible 
relationships  to  what  they  actually  do  in  the  classroom. 

Relationships  Betvjeen  Open  and  Closed  Mindedness  and  Measures 
of  Experimental,  Cognitive,  and  Affective  Behavior.     The  observed 
teaching  behaviors  were  not  significantly  related  to  measures  of  open 
and  closed  mindedness. 

Relationships  Between  Race,  Sex.  Age,  and  Experience  and  Measures 
of  Experimental,  Cognitive,  and  Affective  Behavior.     Only  sex  among 
the  personal  characteristics  was  significantly  related  to  observed 
behavior  with  a  positive  correlation  of  .32  occurring  between  male 
and  the  affective  measure.     From  data  obtai ned^ wi th  the  affective 
measure,  RCS,  a  ratio  vvas  computed  between  the  amount  of  teacher  talk 
devoted  to  warming,  accepting,  amplifying  behaviors  (positive  affective 
tone)  and  the  amount  of  teacher  talk  devoted  to  directing,  correcting, 
and  scolding  behaviors  (negative  affective  tone).     In  comparison  to 
Female  teachers,  male  teachers  displayed  significantly  greater  amounts 
of  positive  behavior  than  negative. 

Relationships  Between  Grade  Leve 1 --Primary ,   intermediate.  Junior 
High,  and  High  School,  and  Measures  of  Experimental,  Cognitive,  and 
Affective  Behavior.     No  particular  relationships  were  discovered  between 
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grade  level  and  the  three  measures  of  teaching  behavior.  Primary 
teachers  did  not  monopolize  Experimental  practices  and  high  school 
teachers  did  not  engage  in  more  complex  intellectual  behavior  than 
their  colleagues  at  the  lower  levels  of  the  educational  ladder. 

Relationships  Between  Subject  Matter  Taught  and  Measures  of 
Experimental,  Cognitive,  and  Affective  Behavior.     Subject  matter  taught 
was  more  strongly  related  to  observed  teacher  behavior  than  any  other 
variables.     Social  studies  teachers  were  significantly  less  Experimental 
than  all  other  groups  of  teachers.     They  were,  however,  more  positive 
in  affective  tone  than  all  other  groups,  significantly  more  so  for 
all  groups  other  than  science  teachers. 

Math  teachers  scored  highest  on  the  cognitive  measure,  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  all  groups  except  social  studies  teachers  who  were 
second  highest  on  the  cognitive  measures.     The  math  teachers  scored 
similar  to  the  other  groups  on  the  Experimental  and  affective  measures, 
differing  significantly  only  from  social  studies  teachers  who  were, 
again,   least  Experimental  and  most  positive. 

Science  teachers  were  less  Experimental  than  all  groups  except 
social  studies  teachers  who  were  the  least  Experimental.     They  scored 
lowest  on  the  cognitive  measure  though  their  score  was  significantly 
different  only  from  math  teachers,  who  scored  highest  on  the  cognitive 
measures.     The  science  teachers  scored  second  highest  on  the  affective 
measure,  but  they  differed  significantly  only  from  social  studies 
teachers,  who  scored  highest  on  the  affective  measure. 
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Language  arts  teachers  scored  second  highest  on  the  Experi- 
mental measure,  significantly  higher  than  social  studies  teachers. 
They  scored  significantly  less  than  social  studies  teachers  on  the 
affective  measure  and  significantly  less  than  math  teachers  on  the 
cognitive  measure,  but  they  did  not  differ  from  the  remaining  groups 
on  these  two  measures. 

Interpretations  of  the  importance  of  these  findings  should  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  fact  that  no  groups  were  in  more 
agreement  than  disagreement  with  Experimental  practices,  and  the  cog- 
nitive practices  were  quite  low.    A  majority  of  teacher  behavior 
fell   in  the  least  complex  level  of  the  cognitive  domain. 

Phase  II:     Variables  Which  Account  for 
Significant  Amounts  of  Variance  in  Experimental, 
Cognitive,  and  Affective  Measures  of  Teaching  Behavior 

From  the  variables  under  study,  significant  amounts  of  variance 
of  each  of  the  three  observational   instruments  were  isolated.  The 
Experimental  measure  (TPOR)  was  most  closely  related  positively  to  the 
FBI  and  home  economi cs- i ndustr ia 1  arts,  and  negatively  to  social 
studies.     The  cognitive  measure  (FTCB)  was  most  closely  related  posi- 
tively to  RCS,  FBI,  math,  and  experience.     The  RCS  was  most  closely 
related  positively  to  FTCB,  social  studies,  and  sex  (men) 

All  of  the  relationships  between  variables  identified  in  the 
Phase  I  analysis  continued  to  hold  up  under  the  scrutiny  of  multiple 
regression  analysis  in  which  the  effects  of  other  variables  were  con- 
trolled.   This  finding  supports  the  importance  of  the  obtained  relationships. 
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II.  CONCLUSIONS 

Several  conclusions  are  suggested  by  the  data  from  this  study. 
The  first  three  conclusions  bear  directly  on  the  concerns  expressed 
by  Florida  administrators  responsible  for  planning  in-service  programs 
for  teachers.     The  remaining  conclusions  are  of  a  general  nature  and 
are  offered  in  the  spirit  of  hypotheses  due  to  reservations  about  the 
general i zibi 1 i ty  of  the  results  from  the  population  studied. 

A  plurality  of  theory  and  instrumentation  for  the  study  and 
improvement  of  teaching  appears  warranted.     The  great  number  of  inter- 
relationships identified  in  this  study  suggests  that  teaching  is  far 
too  complex  a  process  to  be  studied  exclusively  from  a  single  all- 
embracing  theoretical  framework.     Far  greater  insight  into  teaching 
is  provided  when  a  number  of  theoretically  diverse  observation  systems 
are  employed . 

The  Teacher  Practices  Observation  Record.  Florida  Taxonomy  of 
Cognitive  Behavior,  and  Reciprocal  Category  System  appear  to  be  viable 
instruments  for  studying  and  improving  teaching.     The  value  of  the 
three  instruments  seems  enhanced  by  the  findings  that  they  do  not 
measure  the  same  thing.     The  Experimental  teacher  may  or  may  not  exhi- 
bit complex  cognitive  behavior,  and  the  teacher  who  engages  in  complex 
cognitive  behavior  may  or  may  not  follow  Experimental  practices.  A 
significant  relationship  exists  between  complex  cognitive  behavior  and 
positive  affective  behavior,  but  the  relationship  is  not  of  such  magni- 
tude that  one  instrument  should  substitute  for  the  other.     From  the  results 
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obtained  in  this  study  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Experi- 
mental, cognitive,  and  affective  instruments  focus  on  dimensions  of 
teaching  behavior  sufficiently  unrelated  in  practice  to  warrant  the 
use  of  all  three  instruments  for  studying  and  improving  teaching. 

Selection  of  teachers  by  subject  matter  taught  or  other 
characteristics,  for  training  in  one  instrument  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  remaining  two  seems  undesirable.     Trends  have  been  identified 
between  certain  teacher  characteristics  and  observed  behavior, 
particularly  for  teachers  of  different  subject  matter.     However,  none 
of  the  groups  of  teachers  scored  exceptionally  well  on  the  measures, 
especially  the  Experimental  and  cognitive  instruments. 

Fundamental  philosophical  beliefs  appear  to  have  a  greater 
bearing  on  teaching  behavior  than  either  educational  beliefs  or  belief 
systems  characterized  as  either  open  or  closed.    As  the  bel iefs  of 
the  teachers  approached  greater  agreement  with  Experimental i sm  at  the 
fundamental   level,  their  prrictices  were  found  to  be  more  Experimental 
and  more  cognitively  complex.     This  relationship  did  not  exist  for 
educational  beliefs  or  open  and  closed  mindedness.    Apparently,  what  a 
teacher  believes  to  be  good  teaching  practices  has  less  effect  on  his 
behavior  than  what  he  believes  about  more  fundamental   issues.     The  fact 
that  the  teachers  were  decidedly  non-Experimental   in  practice  and  their 
cognitive  behavior  was  quite  low  on  the  cognitive  measure  may  have  been 
due  to  the  absence  of  strong  and  positive  beliefs  in  Exper i mental i sm 
at  the  fundamental  level. 
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Subject  matter  taught  appears  to  be  considerably  more  influ- 
ential on  teacher  behavior  than  grade  level.     No  significant  differences 
were  found  between  the  various  grade  levels  on  any  of  the  three  obser- 
vation instruments,  whereas,  significant  differences  between  teachers 
of  different  subject  matter  existed  for  all  three  instruments, 

111.     SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

This  study  was  concerned  with  identifying  patterns  of  teacher 
behavior  as  they  existed  in  a  particular  school  system  at  a  particular 
point  in  time.     To  describe  behavior  as  it  is  found  is  not  to  say  that 
the  behavior  is  good  or  bad.     Neither  is  it  to  say  that  teachers  cannot 
change  their  behavior  if  they  wish  to  do  so  and  are  provided  a  means 
of  doing  so. 

Systematic  observation  instruments  provide  one  means  whereby 
teachers  can  analyze  their  present  classroom  behavior  in  a  critical 
and  constructive  manner.  In  addition,  observation  systems,  such  as 
the  three  instruments  used  in  this  study,  provide  concrete  examples 
of  behavior  based  on  theory  which  teachers  may  wish  to  incorporate 
into  their  teaching  strategies. 

Research  has  been  performed  on  the  effects  of  training  in  various 
forms  of  verbal   interaction  analysis  systems,  such  as  the  Reciprocal 
Category  System  used  in  this  study.    After  training,  teachers  have 
used  more  indirect  behavior  (positive  in  affective  tone),  and  less 
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direct  behavior  (negative  in  affective  tone).      No  research  is 

available,  however,  on  the  effects  of  training  in  the  use  of  the 

Teacher  Practices  Observation  Record  or  the  Florida  Taxonomy  of 

Cognitive  Behavior.     The  value  of  these  instruments  could  be  further 

examined  by  such  studies. 

Further  research  is  also  needed  on  the  relationships  of  teacher 

behavior  to  student  growth.     One  of  the  major  breal<throughs  in  this 

2 

area  of  research  was  made  by  Flanders    using  his  system  of  Interaction 
Analysis,  a  system  from  which  the  Reciprocal  Category  System  was 
developed.     Future  studies  might  consider  the  relationships  betv;een 
various  forms  of  student  growth  and  teacher  behavior  measured  by  the 
Teacher  Practices  Observation  Record  and  the  Florida  Taxonomy  of 
Cognitive  Behavior.     Student  attitudes  toward  the  teacher,  school, 
and  learning,  dependency-proneness ,  growth  in  critical  thinking 
skills,  and  growth  in  academic  achievement  are  areas  which  might  be 
explored  in  relation  to  the  Experimental  and  cognitive  behavior  of 
teachers . 

One  of  the  more  significant  findings  of  this  study  was  the 
relationships  of  subject  matter  to  teacher  behavior.  Further 
exploration  along  these  lines  might  focus  on  the  relationships  between 

^Ernest  Lohman,  "Effect  of  Pre-Service  Training  in  Interaction 
Analysis  on  the  Verbal  Behavior  of  Student  Teachers,"  Interaction 
Analysis:     Theory,  Research,  and  Practice,  Edmund  Ami  don  and  John  Hough, 
eds .   (Read  i  ng ,  Massachusetts:     Add i son-Wes I ey ,   I967),  pp.  3^6-359- 

2 

Ned  Flanders,  Teacher  Influence,  Pupil  Attitudes,  and  Achieve- 
ment, U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Cooperative  Research  Monograph  No.  12, 
OE-2504O,  Washington:     U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  1965- 
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the  curriculum  materials  used  by  teachers  and  their  classroom  behavior. 
Teachers'  guides,  questions,  exercises,  and  suggestions  for  further 
study  found  at  the  end  of  chapters  of  most  textbooks  might  be  studied 
from  the  Experimental  and  cognitive  frames  of  reference. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


STUDY  OF  BELIEFS 

This  study  of  values  contains  three  sections:     (Part  I)  the 
Personal  Beliefs  Inventory  involves  basic  philosophic  questions, 
(Part  II)  the  Teacher  Practices  Inventory  involves  educational  ques- 
tions, and  (Part  ill)  the  Personal  Opinion  Questionnaire  involves 
social  and  personal  questions.    THERE  ARE  NO  "RIGHT"  OR  "WRONG"  ANSWERS 
TO  ANY  OF  THESE  QUESTIONS,     They  are  questions  upon  which  people  have 
legitimately  different  points  of  view.    We  want  to  I<now  only  what  you 
yourself  believe  about  such  things. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  your  responses  to  the  items  in  this  study 
are  confidential.    TO  MAINTAIN  YOUR  ANONYMITY  THIS  COVER  SHEET  WILL  BE 
DISCARDED  PRIOR  TO  PROCESSING  YOUR  RESPONSES.    Therefore,  place  your 
name  only  in  the  space  provided  on  this  cover  sheet. 

Begin  your  answers  in  the  follov/ing  page.    Answer  every  item  for 
all  three  parts.    There  are  no  time  limits.     However,  do  not  spend  a 
lot  of  time  puzzling  over  responses  ot  items  which  may  give  you  pause. 
Your  first  or  immediate  reaction  is  what  we  want. 

Part  I 

PERSONAL  BELIEFS  INVENTORY 
Form  A  -  B 

This  is  a  study  of  what  people  believe  about  a  number  of  basic 
philosophical  questions.     The  best  answer  to  each  statement  below  is 
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your  personal  belief.    Many  different  and  opposing  points  of  view  are 
presented  here.     You  will  find  yourself  believing  some  of  the  state- 
ments, not  believing  some,  and  uncertain  about  others.    Whether  you 
believe  or  do  not  believe  any  statement,  you  can  be  sure  that  many 
people  feel  the  same  as  you  do. 

Mark  each  statement  in  the  left  margin  by  writing  1,  2,  3,  or 
k,  5i  6,  depending  on  how  you  feel   in  each  case. 

1:     I  AGREE  VERY  MUCH  k:     I  DISAGREE  A  LITTLE 

2:     I  AGREE  ON  THE  WHOLE  5:     I  DISAGREE  ON  THE  WHOLE 

3:     I  AGREE  A  LITTLE  6:     I  DISAGREE  VERY  MUCH 


1.  Change  is  a  basic  characteristic  of  nature,  and  man  has  some 
measure  of  control  over  this  change  by  using  his  intelli- 
gence. 

2.  Knowledge  is  truth  to  be  accepted,  held,  and  treasured  for 
Its  own  sake. 

3.  A  statement  of  fact  may  be  both  true  and  untrue  depending  on 
the  standpoints  and  conditions  of  the  observations. 

k.    To  know  something  is  to  know  the  inner  nature  of  things, 
i.e.,  as  they  really  are  prior  to  investigation. 

5.  Man  doesn't  have  a  "spirit"  which  is  separable  from  his  body 
and  the  material  world. 

6.  Questions  of  value  and  moral  judgment  ought  to  be  open  to 
experimentation  and  scientific  Inquiry. 

7.  All  "truths"  are  relative. 


8.  Man  gains  knowledge  by  having  things  impressed  upon  his 
mind. 

9.  Truth  exists  ready-made  somewhere;  the  task  of  the  scholar 
Is  to  find  it. 

10.     Practice  is  subordinate  to  knowledge,  merely  a  means  to  it. 
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11.  Learning  is  an  application  of  mental  powers  to  things  to  be 
known . 

12.  Man's  destiny  is  in  the  hands  of  supernatural  power. 

13.  The  mind  is  a  group  of  "contents"  which  come  from  having 
certain  material  presented  to  it. 

]k.    "Mind"  is  purely  intellectual  and  cognitive;  bodily  activity 
is  an  irrelevant  and  intruding  physical  factor. 

15.  The  ends  and  laws  which  should  regulate  human  conduct  have 
been  determined  by  the  superior  intelligence  of  an  ultimate 
Being. 

16.  Knowledge  is  the  sum  total  of  what  is  l<nown,  as  that  is 
handed  down  by  books  and  learned  men. 

17.  What  something  may  be  when  totally  independent  of  any 
observer  or  frame  of  reference  is  a  scientifically  meaning- 
less question, 

18.  The  mind  is  formed  from  without,  as  one  molds  and  shapes  a 
piece  of  clay. 

19.  Man's  primitive  impulses  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  but 
become  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  employed. 

20.  There  is  no  spiritual  realm  which  lies  beyond  man's  experi- 
ence in  the  natural  world. 

21.  What  is  morally  right  and  wrong  ought  to  be  decided  on 
warranted  evldence--the  findings  of  empirical  science. 

22.  Knowledge  Is  the  result  of  theoretical   Insight  on  the  part 
of  scholars. 

23.  There  can  be  no  final,  absolute  ends  to  which  all  men  aspire. 

2k.     The  mind  turns  outward  to  truth;   the  emotions  turn  inward  to 
considerations  of  personal  advantage  and  loss. 

25.  The  use  of  the  scientific  method  can  be  extended  to  solve 
the  problems  of  men  in  the  area  of  values  and  moral  judg- 
ments. 

26.  Man  is  capable  of  managing  his  own  destiny  in  an  under- 
standable and  predictable  natural  world. 
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27.  The  mind  possesses  faculties  for  remembering,  imagining, 
reasoning,  willing,  and  so  forth,  which  are  developed  by 
exercise  and  discipline. 

28.  What  is  right  and  good  at  one  time  and  place  may  not  be 
right  and  good  for  all  times  and  places. 

29.  You  can  never  prove  that  any  fact  is  unconditionally  true. 

30.  The  senses  and  muscles  are  merely  external   inlets  and  out- 
lets of  the  mind, 

31.  Man's  destiny  is  determined  by  circumstances  of  nature  which 
are  beyond  his  control. 

32.  Knowledge  is  artificial  and  ineffective  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  merely  presented  as  truth  to  be  acquired  and 
possessed  for  its  own  sake. 

33.  Man's  choices  are  good  only  if  they  prove  successful  in 
helping  him  live  with  some  degree  of  security  and  equilibrium 
In  the  world  of  nature. 

34.  Reaching  a  condition  in  which  there  were  no  more  problems 
would  be  the  ideal  life. 

35.  In  the  absence  of  a  moral  code  supported  by  absolute 
authority,  bodily  appetite  and  passion  overpowers  intelli- 
gence. 

36.  Questions  of  value  and  moral  judgment  ought  to  be  open  to 
experimentation. 

37.  Learning  is  the  sum  of  impressions  made  on  the  mind  as  a 
result  of  presentation  of  the  material  to  be  known. 

38.  Nothing  is  or  can  be  unchanging,  absolutely  certain. 

39.  The  nature  of  a  thing  is  determined  by  what  it  does,  or 

can  be  used  for;  it  is  what  it  becomes  with  intelligent  use. 

^+0.     Questions  of  values  and  morals  should  be  taken  out  of  their 
traditional  supernatural  setting  and  put  in  a  naturalistic 
setting. 
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Part  II 

TEACHER  PRACTICES  INVENTORY 
Form  A  -  B 

This  is  a  study  of  what  people  believe  is  good  teaching.  Each 
statement  below  describes  teacher  pract ice--somethi ng  a  teacher  might 
do  in  a  classroom.    Many  different  and  opposing  kinds  of  teacher 
practices  are  presented  here.    As  you  read  these  statements,  you  will 
find  yourself  agreeing  with  some,  disagreeing  with  some,  and  uncertain 
about  others.    The  best  answer  to  each  statement  is  your  personal  belief 
or  opinion. 

Mark  each  statement  in  the  left  margin  by  writing  1,  2,  3,  or 
k,  5,  6,  depending  on  how  you  feel   in  each  case. 


I  AGREE  VERY  MUCH  k 
i  AGREE  ON  THE  WHOLE  5 
I  AGREE  A  LITTLE  6 


i  DISAGREE  A  LITTLE 

I  DISAGREE  ON  THE  WHOLE 

I  DISAGREE  VERY  MUCH 


1.  Gives  students  opportunity  to  select  facts  and  information 
which  they  consider  appropriate  to  the  question. 

2.  Usually  has  all  students  working  on  the  same  page  of  the 
same  book  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Makes  students  emphatically  aware  that  they  are  here  to 
study  and  learn. 

k.    Once  work  has  begun,   insists  that  students  remain  in  their 
places  andconcentrate  on  the  task  at  hand. 

5.  Asks  the  kind  of  questions  that  students  should  be  able  to 
answer  if  they  have  studied  the  lesson. 

6.  Makes  a  direct  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  to  be 
covered . 

7.  Permits  students  to  go  ahead  with  plans  based  on  foresight, 
observation,  and  consideration  of  several  alternatives — 
even  when  sure  their  judgment  is  mistaken. 
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8.  Makes  "doing  something"  with  a  thing,  rather  than  the  thing 
itself,  the  center  of  students'  attention. 

9.  Focuses  attention  on  what  the  students  do  or  say,  rather  than 
on  what  the  teacher  does  or  says. 

10.  Mal<es  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills  the  center  of 
students'  attention  and  effort. 

11.  Has  students  compare  the  value  of  alternative  courses  of 
action  and  pass  judgment  on  their  relative  desirability. 

12.  When  one  student  fails  to  answer  a  question,  asks  another 
student  to  supply  the  correct  answer. 

13.  Encourages  students  to  suggest  what  might  be  done — to  make 
"hypothetical   leaps"  into  the  unknown  or  untested. 

1^.     Encourages  students  to  put  their  suggestions  to  a  test  with 
such  remarks  as  "You'll  never  know  unless  you  try  it." 

15.  Tells  students  where  to  start  and  what  to  do  to  accomplish 
the  task  at  hand. 

16.  Organizes  learning  around  questions  posed  by  the  teacher  or 
the  textbook. 

17.  Faithfully  follows  a  planned  schedule  in  order  to  get  in 
the  number  of  minutes  each  week  allotted  to  each  subject  in 
the  curriculum. 

18.  Gives  students  a  wide  choice  in  how  they  answer  questions. 

19.  Provides  a  model  to  show  students  exactly  what  their  work 
should  be  like  when  it  is  finished. 

20.  Gives  students  a  free  rein  in  devising  and  inventing  pro- 
posals for  what  might  be  done  to  clear  up  troublesome 

s  i  tuat  ions . 

21.  Engages  students  in  dramatizations,  music,  art,  and  other 
creative  activities. 

22.  Uses  a  set  standard  to  judge  the  work  of  all  students  in 
the  class. 

23.  Insists  that  students  face  up  to  the  realities  of  unpleasant 
predicaments  and  plights  they  get  themselves  into. 
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2k.    Accepts  material   in  the  approved  textbook  as  a  reliable 
measure  for  the  appropriateness  of  information  brought  in 
by  students  from  other  sources. 

25.  Lets  students  become  involved  in  ugly  or  distressing  aspects 
of  subjects. 

26.  Frequently  asks  students  to  choose  among  several  alternatives. 

27.  Sticks  to  questions  which  can  be  answered  by  looking  in  the 
textbook  or  other  references  readily  available  in  the  school. 

28.  Limits  physical  activities  to  the  gym  or  the  playground. 

29.  Asks  students  to  work  on  their  own  problems,  rather  than 
something  made  a  problem  only  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
instruction  in  some  school  subject. 

30.  Gives  students  a  chance  to  discover  by  experiencing  actual 
effects  whether  their  choice  of  this  rather  than  that  idea 
was  a  judicious  one. 

31.  Urges  students  to  put  everyday  things  to  uses  which  have  not 
occurred  to  others. 

32.  Gives  students  a  number  of  starting  places  and  a  number  of 
different  ways  of  getting  at  what  is  to  be  done. 

33.  Provides  approximately  the  same  materials  for  each  student 
in  the  class. 

3^.     Shows  students  the  most  economical  and  efficient  way  to  get 
a  job  done,  and  expects  them  to  do  it  pretty  much  that  way. 

35.  Allows  students  to  move  freely  about  the  room  while  engaged 
in  purposeful  activity. 

36.  Quickly  tel 1 s  students  whether  their  answers  are  "right"  or 
"wrong." 

37-     Calls  for  the  undivided  attention  of  the  group  and  scolds 
those  who  do  not  respond. 

38.  Asks  the  students  to  help  decide  when  questions  have  been 
satisfactorily  answered, 

39.  Encourages  students  to  adventure  into  "deep  water,"  to 
tackle  problems  that  appear  to  be  "over  their  heads." 
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 kO.     Motivates  students  to  greater  intellectual  effort  by 

rewarding  tiiemwith  grades,  marks,  prizes,  or  privileges. 

Part  I  1  I 

PERSONAL  OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  following  is  a  study  of  what  the  general  public  thinks  and 
feels  about  a  number  of  important  social  personal  questions.  The 
best  answer  to  each  statement  below  is  your  personal  opinion.    We  have 
tried  to  cover  many  different  and  opposing  points  of  view;  you  may  find 
yourself  agreeing  strongly  with  some  of  the  statements,  disagreeing 
just  as  strongly  with  others,  and  perhaps  uncertain  about  others; 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  any  statement,  you  can  be  sure  that 
many  people  feel  the  same  as  you  do. 

Mark  each  statement  in  the  left  margin  according  to  how  much  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  it.     Please  mark  every  one. 

Write  1,  2,  3,  or  k,  5,  6,  depending  on  how  you  feel   in  each 

case. 


1.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  and  so  little  time  to  do  it  in. 

2.  Of  all  the  different  philosophies  which  exist  in  this  world 
there  is  probably  only  one  which  is  correct. 

3.  To  compromise  with  our  political  opponents  is  dangerous 
because  it  usually  leads  to  the  betrayal  of  our  own  side. 

k.     Taking  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  one  should  regard  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  beautiful  mythology  and  literary  style 
rather  than  as  a  spiritual  revelation. 


2 
3 


I  AGREE  VERY  MUCH 
I  AGREE  ON  THE  WHOLE 
I  AGREE  A  LITTLE 


k 
5 
6 


I  DISAGREE  A  LITTLE 

I  DISAGREE  ON  THE  WHOLE 

I  DISAGREE  VERY  MUCH 
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5.  The  present  is  all   too  often  full  of  unhappiness.     It  is 
only  the  future  that  counts. 

6.  In  times  like  these  it  is  often  necessary  to  be  more  on 
guard  against  ideas  put  out  by  people  or  groups  in  one's 
own  camp  than  by  those  in  the  opposing  camp. 

7.  Our  modern  industrial  and  scientific  developments  are  signs 
of  a  greater  degree  of  civilization  than  those  attained  by 
any  previous  society,  the  Greeks,  for  example, 

8.  A  person  must  be  pretty  short-sighted  if  he  believes  that 
college  professors  should  be  forced  to  take  special  loyalty 
oaths . 

9.  it  is  only  natural  for  a  person  to  be  rather  fearful  of  the 
future . 

10.  Most  people  just  don't  give  a  "damn"  for  others. 

11.  Good  government  should  aim  chiefly  at  more  aid  for  the  poor, 
sick,  and  old. 

12.  The  highest  form  of  government  is  a  democracy  and  the  high- 
est form  of  democracy  is  a  government  run  by  those  who  are 
most  i  nte 1 1 i  gen  t. 

13.  The  United  States  and  Russia  have  just  about  nothing  in 
common . 

]k.     The  educational  policies  of  the  public  schools  should  pro- 
mote the  study  and  participation  in  music  and  fine  arts. 

15-     Modern  society  would  benefit  more  from  greater  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental   laws  of  human  behavior  than  from  more  con- 
cern for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  citizens. 

16.     The  educational  policies  of  the  public  school  should  under- 
take to  increase  the  practical  value  of  courses. 

17-     The  aim  of  churches  at  the  present  time  should  be  to  bring 
out  altruistic  and  charitable  tendencies  rather  than  to 
encourage  spiritual  worship  and  a  sense  of  communion  with 
the  highest. 

18.  A  person  who  thinks  primarily  of  his  own  happiness  is  beneath 
contempt . 

19.  A  group  which  tolerates  too  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
its  own  members  cannot  exist  for  long. 
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20.  Man  on  his  own  is  a  helpless  and  miserable  creature. 

21.  When  it  comes  to  differences  of  opinion  in  religion  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  compromise  with  those  who  believe  differ- 
ently from  the  way  we  do. 

22.  If  given  the  chance  I  would  do  something  of  great  benefit  to 
the  world. 

23.  As  a  branch  of  study  theology  untilmately  will  prove  more 
important  to  mankind  than  mathematics. 

2k.     It  is  better  to  be  a  dead  hero  than  to  be  a  live  coward. 

25.  In  this  complicated  world  of  ours  the  only  way  we  can  know 
what's  going  on  is  to  rely  on  leaders  or  experts  who  can  be 
trusted . 

26.  The  educational  policies  of  the  public  schools  should  stimu- 
late the  study  of  social  problems. 

27.  It's  the  fellow  travellers  or  Reds  who  keep  yelling  all  the 
time  about  Civil  Rights. 

28.  Abraham  Lincoln  should  be  judged  as  contributing  more  to  the 
progress  of  mankind  than  Aristotle. 

29.  I'd  like  it  if  I  could  find  someone  who  would  tell  me  how 
to  solve  my  personal  problems. 

30.  While  I  don't  like  to  admit  this  even  to  myself,  my  secret 
ambition  is  to  become  a  great  man,   like  Einstei.n  or  Beethoven 
or  Shakespeare. 

31.  In  the  history  of  mankind  there  have  probably  been  just  a 
handful  of  really  great  thinkers. 

32.  The  main  thing  in  life  is  for  a  person  to  want  to  do  some- 
thing important. 

33.  Assuming  that  one  had  sufficient  ability,   it  would  be  better 
to  be  a  banker  than  a  politician. 

3^.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  this  world:  those  who  are 
for  the  truth  and  those  who  are  against  the  truth. 

35.     If  a  man  is  to  accomplish  his  mission  in  life  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  gamble  "all  or  nothing  at  all." 
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36.  My  blood  boils  whenever  a  person  stubbornly  refuses  to  admit 
he's  wrong. 

37.  There  are  a  number  of  people  I  have  come  to  hate  because  of 
the  things  they  stand  for. 

38.  A  man  who  does  not  believe  in  some  great  cause  has  not  really 
1 i ved . 

39.  It  is  often  desirable  to  reserve  judgment  about  what's  going 
on  until  one  has  had  a  chance  to  hear  the  opinions  of  those 
one  respects. 

40.  Fundamentally,  the  world  we  live  in  is  a  pretty  lonesome 
pi  ace . 

k]  .     Even  though  freedom  of  speech  for  all  groups  is  a  worthwhile 
goal,   it  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  restrict  the  freedom 
of  certain  political  groups. 

k2.     It  is  more  important  for  a  child  to  secure  training  in 
religion  than  in  athletics. 

^3.     It  is  more  important  for  modern  leaders  to  bring  about  the 
accomplishment  of  practical  goals  than  to  encourage  greater 
interest  in  the  rights  of  others. 

kh.     In  a  discussion  1  often  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  myself 
several  times  to  make  sure  I  am  being  understood. 

kS.    A  person  who  gets  enthusiastic  about  too  many  causes  is 
likely  to  be  a  pretty  "wishy-washy"  sort  of  person. 

kS.     You  just  can't  help  but  feel  sorry  for  the  person  who  be- 
lieves that  the  world  could  exist  without  a  Creator. 

kj .     Good  government  should  aim  chiefly  at  establishing  a  position 
of  prestige  and  respect  among  nations. 

48.     Once  I  get  wound  up  in  a  heated  discussion  I  just  can't  stop. 

kS.     In  a  heated  discussion  I  generally  become  so  absorbed  in 
what  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  forget  to  listen  to  what  the 
others  are  saying. 

50.     It  is  justifiable  for  great  artists,  such  as  Beethoven, 

Wagner  and  Byron  to  be  selfish  and  negligent  of  the  feelings 
of  others. 
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51.  In  the  long  run  the  best  way  to  live  is  to  pick  friends^and 
associates  whose  tastes  and  beliefs  are  the  same  as  one's 
own . 

52.  One  should  develop  one's  chief  loyalties  toward  one's  occu- 
pational organization  and  associates. 

53.  A  person  must  be  pretty  stupid  if  he  still  believes  in 
differences  between  the  races. 

Sk.     It  is  only  natural   that  a  person    would  have  a  much  better 
acquaintance  with  ideas  he  believes  in  than  with  ideas  he 
opposes. 

55.  Unfortunately,  a  good  many  people  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
important  social  and  moral  problems  don't  really  understand 
what's  going  on. 

56.  The  worst  crime  a  person  could  commit  is  to  attack  publicly 
the  people  who  believe  in  the  same  thing  he  does. 

57.  Most  of  the  ideas  which  get  printed  nowadays  aren't  worth 
the  paper  they  are  printed  on. 

58.  Most  people  just  don't  know  what's  good  for  them. 

59.  The  most  important  function  of  education  is  its  preparation 
for  practical  achievement  and  financial  reward. 

60.  It  is  only  when  a  person  devotes  himself  to  an  ideal  or  cause 
that  life  becomes  meaningful. 

61.  Good  government  should  aim  chiefly  at  the  development  of 
manufacturing  and  trade. 

62.  The  main  object  of  scientific  research  should  be  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  rather  than  its  practical  applications. 

63.  In  times  like  these,  a  person  must  be  pretty  selfish  if  he 
considers  primarily  his  own  happiness. 

Sk.     One  should  develop  one's  chief  loyalties  toward  one's 
rel igious  fai  th. 

65.  High  ideals  and  reverence  are  more  desirable  traits  than 
unselfishness  and  sympathy. 

66.  Developing  the  mastery  of  a  favorite  skill   is  a  more  impor- 
tant use  of  leisure  time  than  doing  volunteer  social  or 
public  service  work. 


APPENDIX  B 
TEACHER  PRACTICES  OBSERVATION  RECORD 
DIRECTIONS 

The  Teacher  Practices  Observation  Record  provides  a  framework 
for  observing  and  recording  the  classroom  practices  of  the  teacher. 
Your  role  as  an  observer  is  to  watch  and  listen  for  signs  of  the 
sixty-two  teacher  practices  listed  and  to  record  whether  or  not  they 
were  observed,  WITHOUT  MAKING  JUDGMENTS  AS  TO  THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE 
OR  RELEVANCE  OF  THOSE  PRACTICES. 

There  are  three  (3)  separate  lO-minute  observation  and  marking 
periods  in  each  30-minute  visit  to  the  teacher's  classroom.     These  are 
indicated  by  the  column  headings  I,   II,  and  IN.     During  period  I, 
spend  the  first  5  minutes  observing  the  behavior  of  the  teacher.  In 
the  last  5  minutes  go  down  the  list  and  place  a  check  (/)  mark  in 
Column  I  beside  all  practices  you  saw  occur.     Leave  blank  the  space 
beside  practices  which  did  not  occur  or  which  did  not  seem  to  apply  to 
this  particular  observation.     Please  consider  every  practice  listed, 
mark  it  or  leave  it  blank.    A  particular  item  is  marked  only  once  in  a 
given  column,  no  matter  how  many  times  that  practice  occurs  within  the 
10-minute  observation  period.     A  practice  which  occurs  a  dozen  times 
gets  one  check  mark,  the  same  as  an  item  which  occurs  only  once. 

Repeat  this  process  for  the  second  10-minute  period,  marking  in 
Column  II.     Repeat  again  for  the  third  10-minute  period,  marking  in 
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Column  III.     Please  add  the  total  number  of  check  marks  recorded  in 
columns  I,   II,  and  III  for  each  teacher  practice  and  record  in  the 
column  headed  TOT.     There  may  be  from  0  to  3  total  check  marks  for 
each  item. 


TEACHER  PRACTICES  OBSERVATION  RECORD 


TOT 

1 

1  1 

1  1  1 

TEACHER  PRACTICES 

1.     T  makes  self  center  of  attention. 

2.     T  makes  p  center  of  attention. 

3.     T  makes  some  thinq  itself  center  of  p's 
attention. 

k.     T  makes  Hning  snmpthinq  center  of  p's  attention. 

5.     T  has  p  spend  time  waiting,  watchinq,  listening. 

6.     T  has  p  participate  actively. 

7.     T  remains  aloof  or  detached  from  p's  activities. 

8.     T  joins  or  participates  in  p's  activities. 

9.     T  discourages  or  prevents  p  from  expressing 
self  freely. 

10.     T  encouraqes  p  to  express  self  freely. 

11.     T  orqanizes  learning  around  Q  posed  by  T. 

12.     T  organizes  learning  around  p's  own  problem 
or  Q. 

13.     T  prevents  situation  which  causes  p  doubt  or 
perplexi  ty. 

]k.     T  involves  p  in  uncertain  or  incomplete 
s  i  tuat  i  on . 

15.     T  steers  p  away  from  "hard"  Q  or  problem. 

16.     T  leads  p  to  Q,  or  problem  which  "stumps"  him. 
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TOT 

1 

1  1 

1  1  1 

TEACHER  PRACTICES                 .  . 

17.     T  emphasizes  gentle  or  pretty  aspects  of 
top  i  c . 

18.     T  emphasizes  distressing  or  ugly  aspects  of 
topi  c . 

19-     T  asks  Q.  tha  p  can  answer  only  if  he  studied 
the  lesson. 

20.     T  asks  Q.  that  is  not  readily  answerable  by 
study  of  lesson. 

21.     T  accepts  only  one  answer  as  beinq  correct 

22.     T  asks  p  to  suggest  additional  or  alternative 
answers . 

23.     T  expects  p  to  come  up  with  answers  T  has  in 
m  i  nd . 

Ik.     T  asks  p  to  judge  comparative  value  of 
answers  or  suqqestions. 

25.     T  expects  p  to  "know"  rather  than  to  guess 
answer  to  Q,. 

26.     T  encourages  p  to  guess  or  hypothesize  about 
the  unknown  or  untested. 

27.     T  accepts  only  answers  or  suggestions  closelv 
related  to  topic. 

28.     T  entertains  even  "wild"  or  far-fetched 
Suqqestion  of  p. 

29.     T  lets  p  "get  by"  with  opinionated  or  stereo- 
typed answer . 

30.     T  asks  p  to  support  answer  or  opinion  with 
evidence. 
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TOT 

I 

1  1 

1  1  1 

TEACHER  PRACTICES 

31.     T  collects  and  analyzes  subject  matter  for  p. 

32.     T  has  p  make  his  own  collection  and  analysis 
of  subject  matter. 

33.     T  provides  p  with  detailed  facts  and  informa- 
tion. 

3k.     T  has  p  find  detailed  facts  and  information 
on  his  own . 

35.     T  relies  heavily  on  textbook  as  source  of 
i  nformat  ion . 

36.     T  makes  a  wide  range  of  informative  material 
aval lable. 

37.     T  accepts  and  uses  inaccurate  information. 

38.     T  helps  p  discover  and  correct  factual  errors 
and  inaccuracies. 

39-     T  permits  formation  of  misconceptions  and 
over- general i  zat i ons . 

kO.     T  questions  misconceptions,  faulty  logic, 
unwarranted  conclusions. 

41.     T  passes  judgment  on  p's  behavior  or  work. 

k2.     T  withholds  judgment  on  p's  behavior  or  v/ork. 

k3 .     T  stops  p  from  going  ahead  with  plan  which  T 
knows  will  f a i 1 . 

kk.     T  encourages  p  to  put  his  ideas  to  a  test. 

kS .     T  immediately  reinforces  p's  answer  as 
"right"  or  "wrong." 

hS.     T  has  p  decide  when  Q.  has  been  answered 
sati  sfactori ly. 
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TOT 

1 

1  1 

1  1 

TEACHER  PRACTICES 

kj .     T  asks  another  p  to  give  answer  if  one  p 
fails  to  answer  quickly. 

kS.     T  asks  p  to  evaluate  his  own  work. 

kS.     T  provides  answer  to  p  who  seems  confused  or 
puzzled . 

50.     T  gives  p  time  to  sit  and  think,  mull  things 
over . 

51.     T  has  all  p  workinq  at  same  task  at  same  time. 

52.     T  has  different  p  workinq  at  different  tasks. 

53.     T  holds  all  p  responsible  for  certain  material 
to  be  learned 

54.     T  has  p  work  independently  on  what  concerns  p. 

55.     T  evaluates  work  of  all  p  by  set  standard. 

56.     T  evaluates  work  of  different  p  by  different 
standards . 

57-     T  motivates  p  with  privileqes,  prizes,  grades. 

58.     T  motivates  p  with  intrinsic  value  of  ideas 
or  activity. 

59-     T  approaches  subject  matter  in  direct, 
bus  i  ness 1 i  ke  way. 

60.     T  approaches  subject  matter  in  indirect, 
informal  way. 

61.     T  imposes  external  disciplinary  control  on  p. 

62.     T  encouraqes  self-discipline  on  part  of  p. 

APPENDIX  C 
FLORIDA  TAXONOMY  OF  COGNITIVE  BEHAVIOR 
DIRECTIONS 

The  Florida  Taxonomy  of  Cognitive  Behavior  provides  a  framework 
for  observing  and  recording  the  cognitive  behavior  of  the  teacher  and 
students  in  a  classroom.     Your  role  as  an  observer  is  to  watch  and 
listen  for  signs  of  the  behavior  described  and  to  record  the  behavior 
as  i  t  occurs . 

There  are  five  (5)  separate  6-minute  observation  and  marking 
periods  in  each  30~minute  visit  to  the  classroom.     These  are  indicated 
by  the  column  headings  I,   II,   III,   IV,  and  V.     During  period  1,  as 
you  observe  the  behavior  of  the  teacher  and  students,  go  down  the 
list  of  items  and  place  a  check  (v')   in  the  T  column  (teacher  behavior) 
and/or  P  column  (pupil  behavior)  beside  all   items  you  saw  occur.  Leave 
blank  all   the  items  that  did  not  occur  or  for  which  you  cannot  make  a 
discrimination.    A  particular  item  is  marked  only  once  in  a  given 
column,  no  matter  how  many  times  that  behavior  occurs  within  the 
6-minute  observation  period. 

Repeat  this  process  for  the  second  6-minute  period,  marking  in 
Column  II.     Repeat  again  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  6-minute 
periods,  marking  in  Columns  III,   iV,  and  V.     Please  add  the  total 
number  of  (v^)  recorded  in  Columns  I   through  V  for  each  teacher  or 
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pupil  behavior  and  record  in  the  columns  headed  TOT.  There  may 
from  0  to  5  check  marks  for  each  item. 


Name  of  Teacher 


Date 


Schoo I 


Name  of  Observer 


Grade  and  Subject 
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FLORIDA  TAXONOMY  OF  COGNITIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TOT 


1.10    KNOWLEDGE  OF  SPECIFICS 


1.20    KNOWLEDGE  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS  OF  DEALING  WITH  SPECIFICS 


13.     Names  what  fits  given  system 
or  standard   


1.30    KNOWLEDGE  OF  UNIVERSALS  AND  ABSTRACTIONS 


]k.     States  generalized  concept 
or  idea   


15-  States  a  principle,  law, 
 theory  
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TOT 


1 . 30  (cont  i  nued) 


16.     Tells  about  orgnztn  or 
structure  


17.  Recalls  name  of  prin,  law, 
 theory  


2.00  TRANSLATION 


18.     Restates  in  own  words  or 
briefer  terms 


19-     Gives  cncrt  exmpl  of  an 
abstract  idea   


20.  Verbalizes  from  a  graphic 
 rprsntatn  


21.     Trans  vrblatn  into  graphic 
form   


22.  Trans  fig  stmnts  to  lit 
 stmnts,  or  vice  versa 


23.     Trans  for  lang  to  Eng,  or 
vice  versa 


J. 00  INTERPRETATION 


2k.     Gives  reason  (tells  why) 


25-     Shows  similarities,  diffrncs 


26.     Summarizes  or  concludes  frm 
obs  of  evdnce 


27.  Shows  cause  and  effect 
 r  1 tnshp  


28.  Gives  analogy,  simile,  meta- 
 phor  


29.  Performs  a  directed  task  or 
 process  
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it. 00  APPLICATION 


30.    Applies  previous  learning  to 
new  si  tuation 


31.    Applies  principle  to  new  situ 
ation 


32.  Apply  abstrct  knldg  in  a 
 prctcl  sitn  


33.  Idntifs,  selects,  and  carries 
 out  process  ' 


ANALYSIS 


34.     Disthqshs  fact  from  opinion 


35-     Distngshs  fact  from  hypothe- 
s  i  s 


36.  Distngshs  cnclsn  frm  stmnts 
 wch  suppt  it  


37.     Points  out  unstated  assump- 
tion 


38.     Shows  interaction  or  relation 
of  elements 


39-     Points  out  prticlrs  to  jstfy 
cncl sn 


kO.     Checks  hypthss  with  given 
i  nfo 


41.     Dstngshs  rel  frm  irrelvnt 
stmnts 


k2.     Detects  error  in  thinking 


k3.  Infers  prpse,  pt  of  view, 
 thqhts  ,  feel inqs  


kk.     Recoq  bias  or  propaganda 
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6.00    SYNTHESIS  (Creativity) 


45.  Reorganizes  ideas,  materials 
 process  


kS.  Produces  unique  cmmnctn, 
 divergent  idea  


47.  Produces  a  plan,  prpsd  set 
 of  oprtns  


48.     Designs  an  apparatus 


kS .     Designs  a  structure 


50.  Devises  scheme  for  classify- 
 i  nq  info  . 


51.  Formulates  hypothesis, 
 i  n  te 1 1 i  gent  guess  


52.  Mks  dedctns  frm  abstrct 
 smbis,  propostns  


53.  Draws  inductive  general iza- 
 tion  from  specifics  


EVALUATION 


54.     Evaluates  something  from 
evi  dence 


55-     Evaluates  something  from 
cri  teria 


APPENDIX  D 

RECIPROCAL  CATEGORY  SYSTEM 
DESCRIPTION  OF  VERBAL  BEHAVIOR 


Category  Number        ,  Category  Number 

Assigned  to  Party  1  Assigned  to  Party  2 

1  "WARMS"  (INFORMALIZES)  THE  CLIMATE:     Tends  to  11 
open  up  and/or  eliminate  the  tension  of  the 
situation;  praises  or  encourages  the  action, 
behavior,  comments,   ideas,  and/or  contributions 

of  another;  jokes  that  release  tension  not  at 
the  expense  of  others;  accepts  and  clarifies 
the  feeling  tone  of  another  in  a  friendly 
manner  (feelings  may  be  positive  or  negative; 
predicting  or  recalling  the  feelings  of  another 
are  i  ncl uded) . 

2  ACCEPTS :    Accepts  the  action,  behavior,  comments,  12 
ideas,  and/or  contributions  of  another;  pos  i  t  i  ve 
reinforcement  of  these. 

3  AMPLIFIES  THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  ANOTHER:    Asks  13 
for  clarification  of,  builds  on,  and/or  develops 

the  action,  behavior,  comments,   ideas  and/or 
contributions  of  another. 

^         ELI C I TS :    Asks  a  question  or  requests  information  14 
about  the  content  subject,  or  procedure  being 
considered  with  the  intent  that  another  should 
answer  ( respond) . 

5  RESPONDS :    Gives  direct  answer  or  response  to  15 
questions  or  requests  for  information  that  are 
initiated  by  another;  includes  answers  to  one's 

own  questions. 

6  I N I TIATES :     Presents  facts,   information,  and/or  16 
opinion  concerning  the  content,  subject,  or 
procedures  being  considered  that  are  se 1 f- i n i t i a  ted ; 
expresses  one's  own  ideas;   lectures  (includes 
rhetorical  ques t i ons --not  intended  to  be.  answered) . 
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Category  Number        ,  Category  Number 

Assigned  to  Party  1^  Assigned  to  Party  2 

7  PI RECTS:     Gives  directions,  instructions,  17 
order,  and/or  assignments  to  which  another 

is  expected  to  comply. 

8  CORRECTS :    Tells  another  that  his  answer  18 
or  behavior  is  inappropriate  or  incorrect. 

9  "COOLS"  (FORMALIZES)  THE  CLIMATE:    Makes  19 
statements  intended  to  modify  the  behavior 

of  another  from  an  inappropriate  to  an 
appropriate  pattern;  may  tend  to  create  a 
certain  amount  of  tension  (i.e.,  bawling 
out  someone,  exercising  authority  in  order 
to  gain  or  maintain  control  of  the  situa- 
tion, rejecting  or  criticizing  the  opinion 
or  judgment  of  another). 

10.        SILENCE  OR  CONFUSION:     Pauses,  short  periods  10 
of  silence,  and  periods  of  confusion  in 
which  communication  cannot  be  understood 
by  the  observer. 


Category  numbers  assigned  to  Teacher  Talk  when  used  in  classroom 
s  i  tuatl on . 

^Category  numbers  assigned  to  Student  Talk  when  used  in  classroom 
s  i  tuat  ion . 
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